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For a democratic 
federal Europe 


B oth for the left and establishment 
politics the European Union rep¬ 
resents a fundamental fault line. 
Paradoxically the strongest, most vo¬ 
ciferous opponents of ongoing integra¬ 
tion in the EU are to be found on the hard 
reactionary right and the soft reformo-left. 
On the right Iain Duncan Smith’s Con¬ 
servative Party and Denmark’s 
Folkeparti, the British National Party and 
in France the Front National, the United 
Kingdom Independence Party and Bel¬ 
gium’s Vlaams Blok. On the left old La¬ 
bour’s Tony Benn and Denis Skinner and 
in Ireland Sinn Fein, Arthur Scargill’s 
Socialist Labour Party and Denmark’s 
Red-Green Alliance, the Morning Stars 
Communist Party of Britain and in Swe¬ 
den the Left Party. 

What appears to be an unexpected, 
odd and uncomfortable political align¬ 
ment in actual fact stems from a common 
source. The EU is a reactionary anticipa¬ 
tion of the future. A paradox in itself. The 
EU is rightly viewed as a mortal threat to 
the nation-state held dear by the reac¬ 
tionary right and the reformo-left alike. 
That nation-state might be pseudo-his¬ 
torical - eg, the imagined community of 
blood invented in the 19th century as a 
social glue - and still cherished by xeno- 
phobes, racists and chauvinists. On the 
other hand there is the bureaucratic-uto¬ 
pian nation-state, the nation-state 
guarded and venerated in the feeble ide¬ 
ologies of reformists and ‘official commu¬ 
nists’ as the vehicle of the future socialist 
transformation. 

National exclusiveness and national 
roads to socialism have been fatally un¬ 
dermined or at the very least made to 
appear ridiculous by a capitalism which 
can only maintain itself and keep things 
as they are by ensuring that everything 
changes. 

Capitalism and all its essential laws are 
in visible decay. Value, free competition, 
the reserve army of labour, etc. The sys¬ 
tem is ripe, perhaps overripe, for super- 
session by socialism-communism. Yet 
the subjective factor - the revolutionary 
working class - exists at this present 
moment as little more than an abstrac¬ 
tion. Between them the anti-socialist so¬ 
cialisms of social democracy and ‘official 
communism’ saw to that during the last 
century. So capital survives - but only by 
trying to resolve its own contradictions. 
Driven on by morbid demons, capital 
defensively, negatively and timidly an¬ 
ticipates communism. Global regulation 



Trotsky: who will unite Europe? 


of production, welfarism, social capital, 
etc. Ironically through organising partial 
self-negation capital actually intensifies 
the process of its own degeneration and 
hence the necessity of a working class 
solution. 

That partial self-negation is as hue for 
capital as a global metabolism of exploi¬ 
tation as it is for the capitalist nation¬ 
state. Capital long ago came up against 
the nation-state as a barrier to expansion. 
Capital still needs the nation-state politi¬ 
cally, militarily and economically, but must 
simultaneously transcend the nation¬ 
state. Consequently the 20th century - 
especially in Europe which is the deci¬ 
sive battleground of the world revolution 
- witnessed attempts to preserve the na¬ 
tion-state by partially negating the na¬ 
tion-state. Hence the return of the 
national question. 

Throughout the 20th century objec¬ 
tive circumstances cried out for European 
integration. The stupendous productive 
capabilities of capitalism had “outgrown” 
the narrow framework provided the na¬ 
tion-state. Germany in particular found 
itself constricted. As Trotsky argued, the 
historical point at issue was which class 
was going to “organise” a united Europe 
(L Trotsky The first five years of the Com¬ 
munist International London 1974, 
p341). Capital and its anti-democratic 
methods or labour through winning the 
battle for democracy? 

Twice Germany sought to unite Eu¬ 
rope using the methods of blood and iron. 


In 1918 kaiser-Germany suffered defeat 
by the superior power of Britain, France 
and the USA. World War I saw the col¬ 
lapse of the German and Austro-Hungar¬ 
ian autocracies and a still reverberating 
Russian Revolution. And under the 
terms of the 1920 Versailles peace treaty 
whole tracts of German-inhabited terri¬ 
tory in Europe were tom away - Alsace- 
Lonaine, Posen in west Pmssia, Danzig, 
Northern Schleswig, the Saar basin, Up¬ 
per Silesia, etc. Crippling reparations were 
also exacted. Such a peace could only but 
be a prelude for another war. 

Faced with the Balkanisation of Europe 
and the danger of a new European 
bloodbath, the Communist International 
adopted the slogan for a united socialist 
states of Europe in 1923. It was meant to 
be a transitional demand which in its ful¬ 
filment would lead to the eventual world 
socialist federation. And yet the work¬ 
ing class was already on the retreat and 
one defeat followed another - not only 
under the jackboot of fascism, but also 
from within in the twin forms of social 
democracy and ‘official communism’. 
Labour lacked the strength to unite Eu¬ 
rope. 

The conditions were laid for World 
War II and another attempt to bring 
about European unity through blood and 
iron. In March 1936 Adolf Hitler effec¬ 
tively tore up the Versailles Treaty. By 
1940 he and his monstrous regime domi¬ 
nated Europe from the Pyrenees in the 
west to the Vistula in the east. Plans were 
afoot for Operation Sea Lion, the inva¬ 
sion of Britain. However, a Europe united 
by Nazi invasion, even though it was 
tacitly supported by high bourgeois, aris¬ 
tocratic and catholic quislings eager to 
deal with their own reds, could never be 
stable. Nor could it hold against word 
power. Germany was overwhelmed by a 
combination of British, Soviet and US 
military-economic might plus the national 
liberation movements triggered by Nazi 
conquest, terror and savagery - Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Albania, Greece, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, Holland, Denmark, France, etc. 

Europe lay in ruins and was already 
again put on the dissecting table. Under 
the terms of the Yalta agreement half the 
continent was incorporated into the So¬ 
viet Union’s sphere of influence and 
through bureaucratic revolution ‘soviet- 
ised’. Like Hitler’s Third Reich, Stalin’s 
empire was a prison house of nations. 
Bureaucratic socialism was moreover 
only capable of organising and develop¬ 


ing production by atomising the work¬ 
ing class. Hence, when the Soviet Un¬ 
ion collapsed as a social system, the 
overriding political form this took was na¬ 
tional. Not only eastern Europe was 
swept by national - not class - revolu¬ 
tions, but the same phenomenon oc¬ 
curred within the Soviet Union too. The 
Soviet Union broke apart into its 15 con¬ 
stituent republics. 

In western Europe things were differ¬ 
ent. Britain and the US encouraged not 
only economic recovery, but measures 
of unification; the idea was to both avoid 
another internecine disaster and create 
a bulwark against external bureaucratic 
socialism on the one hand and on the 
other an internal working class which led 
the anti-Nazi resistance movements and 
could not be returned to the squalid so¬ 
cial relations that prevailed in the 1920s 
and 30s. Speaking in Zurich, Winston 
Churchill - as leader of the Tory opposi¬ 
tion - urged Franco-German reconciliation 
and “a kind of United States of Europe” 
(quoted in R Broad and R larrett Com¬ 
munity Europe - a short guide to the 
Common Market London 1967, pl4). 

But this was no Anglo-Saxon imposi¬ 
tion. Germany and France having twice 
been devastated, were determined to es¬ 
tablish a historic compromise on their 
own terms. Jean Monnet, the French 
technocrat, had been promoting this 
cause since before World War n. In Janu¬ 
ary 1947 the United Europe Committee 
was established with Churchill’s son-in- 
law, Duncan Sandys, as its chair. How¬ 
ever, the Britain of Clement Attlee and 
Ernest Bevin adopted an aloof attitude 
towards a united Europe. Behind their 
empty rhetoric of European cooperation 
and a British national socialism lay the 
British empire and commonwealth, the 
British bomb and the ‘special relation¬ 
ship’ with the US. Labourite Britain pro¬ 
moted Nato, Altanticism and the survival 
of Britain’s god-given place in the sun. 

France refused to be thwarted. The Ger¬ 
man ‘problem’ had to be solved. Ger¬ 
many would sooner or later recover from 
the destruction wrought by war and 
when it did its stupendous productive 
capabilities could only be safely har¬ 
nessed in a supra-national framework. 
France resolved to take over the lead from 
a lacklustre Britain. General de Gaulle, the 
dominant figure in post-World War II 
French politics, grandly argued that “Eu¬ 
rope will not be able to rebuild if it is not 
led by France” (quoted in Y Shishkov 


EEC ambitions versus reality Moscow 
1987, p26). 

In 1951 a coal and steel community was 
created by France, Germany, Italy, Hol¬ 
land, Belgium and Luxembourg. Churchill 
- once again prime minister - adopted the 
same half arrogant, half pathetic attitude 
as his Labourite predecessor. Un¬ 
daunted, the six CSC countries pressed 
ahead with plans for further integration. 
In March 1957 they signed the Treaty of 
Rome on the Capitoline Hill. Its clauses 
were designed to facilitate the steadily 
reduction of tariffs between them and 
establish common external ones - in other 
words a common market in both indus¬ 
trial and agricultural commodities. 

Of course, the founding European for¬ 
eign ministers entertained much more 
lofty ambitions. They envisaged not 
merely a common market. Through eco¬ 
nomic integration a unified polity would 
emerge - “a kind of United States of Eu¬ 
rope”. 

So from the start the plan was to es¬ 
tablish an international economic and po¬ 
litical body. Walter Hallstein, first 
president of the European Commission, 
insisted: “We are not just integrating eco¬ 
nomics; we are integrating politics. We 
are not just sharing our furniture; we are 
jointly building a new and bigger house” 
(W Hallstein United Europe Cambridge 
Massachusetts 1962, p66). 

European integration has certainly ad¬ 
vanced qualitatively since 1957. Having 
been vetoed twice by de Gaulle, Britain 
finally joined in 1973. It was followed by 
Denmark, Ireland, Spain, Greece, Portu¬ 
gal, Sweden, Finland and Austria. The 
customs union - born of the cold war - 
has become a single market embracing 
350 million people and 15 counties with 
free trade and movement of labour. Eco¬ 
nomically what is now the European 
Union is the world’s biggest home mar¬ 
ket. It has a combined GDP of about $6 
trillion - as compared with $5 trillion for 
the US and $3 trillion for Japan. 

Politically, however, because it has 
been united from above, through bu¬ 
reaucratic not democratic methods, the 
EU resembles something like the creak¬ 
ing Austro-Hungarian empire that strad¬ 
dled middle Europe in the 19th century. 
The EU is an amalgam of unevenly de¬ 
veloped state units with Germany, France 
and Britain uneasily trying to steer things 
in unison from the centre. Nevertheless 
the direction is clear. Wider, in the fomi 
Continued on page 4 
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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 


Coy relationship 

Ian Donovan ‘reports’ that I stayed at the 
SA conference after the Socialist Party 
walkout and “thereby broke with Taaffe’s 
organisation" (Weekly Worker December 
6 ). 

It is certainly true that I stayed, but how 
Ian Donovan knows any more is unclear 

- perhaps he is gifted with powers of te¬ 
lepathy. Ian Donovan’s is a particularly 
infantile method of ‘reporting’. Surely, if 
Donovan had wanted to know some¬ 
thing about my relationship with the 
Socialist Party, he should have done me 
the courtesy of asking me. Instead, he 
has resorted to the tactics of the tabloid 
hack - presumably in order to further his 
own political agenda. 

Telling the truth? I think it’s important 

- perhaps the CPGB does not. 

Matt Wrack 

email 

Not SWP 

I’m writing in response to Peter Man- 
son’s piece, where he briefly notes that 
two of the new Socialist Alliance appeals 
committee (myself and Candy Udwin) are 
Socialist Workers Party members 
(Weekly Worker December 6). I want to 
correct this. I am not a member of the 
SWP, nor have I ever been. Rather I’m 
an non-aligned member of Sheffield SA 
(something you’re welcome to confirm 
with any comrades up here). 

James White, who proposed the ap¬ 
peals committee, asked me to be a mem¬ 
ber of it. I have no idea who suggested 
me to him (given that the whole thing was 
pretty chaotic and our conversation 
lasted a couple of minutes at most), but, 
given that James’s interest was in putting 
together a slate of five independents, I 
assume that it was on this basis that I was 
suggested. The ‘SWP slate’ was put 
together after James’s and merely took 
three independents from his and added 
an SWP and an International Socialist 
Group member (no-one from the SWP 
talked to me about this at the time and I 
was surprised to be on their slate). 

In addition while I happily work with 
SWP comrades within the S A and on lots 
of campaigns, I am not in any way tied to 
their positions (especially to the extent 
that these concern the future of the SA) 
and voted against the ‘SWP line’ more 
often than not at tine conference (includ¬ 
ing voting in favour of James’s inde- 
pendents-only appeals committee). 

Clearly this is pretty trivial, but I 
thought that it was easy enough to put 
straight. 

Rachel Cohen 

Sheffield 

Dishonest 

I, like other comrades, was taken aback 
by the position of Workers Power at the 
Socialist Alliance conference on Decem¬ 
ber 1. 

Why is this? I hear you say. Well, cor¬ 
rect me if I’m wrong, but they put forward 
a sort of halfway house between a fed¬ 
eral alliance and a party. This in itself is 
no crime, but just a few weeks before the 
conference WP comrades, whilst debat¬ 
ing the future of the alliance, explained 
to myself and other SA comrades that 
they were going for the ‘democratic cen¬ 
tralist party option’. 

Their backward step was surely a set¬ 
back for the pro-partyites in the S A, a step 
back from what the class needs at this 
time. This is no isolated incident: my ex¬ 
perience of WP tells me (if the members 
I know are in any way representative of 
this group) that the comrades are in no 
way serious about the SA, or much else 
for that matter. One comrade (who shall 
remain nameless - I wouldn’t want him 
to be reprimanded by the Hoskisson- 


King-Ford triumvirate) said that he 
would do everything he could to get ex¬ 
pelled from the SA now that the SWP 
constitution had been adopted. 

Surely this is a dishonest attitude to 
the whole project. The SA project needs 
honesty and communist unity, not petty 
sectarian point-scoring, as typified by 
WP. To WP I say this. If your plan as a 
‘party’ is to get expelled on purpose, then 
go now. If this isn’t, then I apologise, 
comrades, but clarification on your po¬ 
sition would be beneficial for the SA 
project. 

Paul Hunt 
Lowestoft 

Any name 

Peter Manson is keen to contest my claim 
that the Socialist Alliance manifesto is a 
“republican socialist manifesto” (Letters 
Weekly Worker November 15). 

He is not happy that I am using the 
term ‘republican Socialist Alliance’ to de¬ 
scribe the SA network in England. He 
admits that it is a factually accurate de¬ 
scription. He says comrade Craig “is of 
course quite correct when he states that 
the SA manifesto calls for the abolition 
of the constitutional monarchy". But in 
addition the manifesto does not call for 
the abolition of parliament. That means 
a democratic republic in anybody’s book. 
I rest my case on the facts of the matter, 
m’Lord. 

But Peter does not like the implications 
of these political facts. If he accepts the 
democratic republican manifesto, it is 
surely a slippery slope to somewhere 
horrible. We might have to retitle Jack 
Conrad’s pamphlet “for a republican 
Socialist Alliance party”. The reprint 
would cost money! 

Worse still, Peter is worried that any 
Tom, Dick and Harry might turn up and 
call it a green Socialist Alliance on the 
grounds the manifesto “also contains 
demands for the protection of the envi¬ 
ronment”. Then someone might call it an 
economistic Socialist Alliance because 
the SA priority pledges’ “almost exclu¬ 
sively trade union-type demands per¬ 
fectly summed up the economism of the 
majority”. 

But who is disputing this? I have 
drawn attention to economism on many 
occasions. We are dealing with the cen¬ 
tral contradictions of the SA. But then I 
am not refusing to call it an economistic 
SA on the grounds that I am frightened 
of the implications. In fact we could call 
it an economistic, green, republican so¬ 
cialist manifesto. I am not frightened of 
that either. As any scientist knows, any 
phenomenon can be described from a va¬ 
riety of angles. 

What is clear is that the SA manifesto 
is not a ‘communist manifesto’. The SA 
is not a communist alliance. The SA is 
not in the process of becoming a Com¬ 
munist Party. But I will agree there is a 
small minority of republican communists 
within it. I will say that a republican so¬ 
cialist party would be the best terrain for 
this minority to work in as a platform or 
faction. 

So why should we pluck up the cour¬ 
age to call it a republican socialist mani¬ 
festo? It is simply a tactic in the fight 
against economism. It is in the interests 
of the working class movement that we 
take every single opportunity to fight 
economism. Yet Peter says it would be 
wrong to call it a republican socialist 
manifesto, because the SA is “jam 
packed” with economists. 

So how do we know who the econo¬ 
mists are? It is easy. Calling it a republi¬ 
can Socialist Alliance provokes an 
argument with them. They come out of 
the woodwork, start complaining and 
writing letters to the Weekly Worker. We 
renamed the SSP in our constitutional 
submission to the December conference 
as a ‘republican socialist party’. This pro¬ 
voked Allan Thomett (ISG) to say at a 
Southwark SA meeting that, whilst he 
was in favour of the SSP, he didn’t like 


calling it ‘republican’. He thought it 
seemed to imply that the Revolutionary 
Democratic Group wasn’t in favour of 
Scottish independence and wanted an 
all-British patty! 

So Peter has two possible positions. 
Either he is a covert economist and has 
come out to defend his friends against 
my provocations. Or he agrees that call¬ 
ing it a republican socialist alliance is a 
factual observation and valid provoca¬ 
tion, but for tactical reasons he doesn't 
want to provoke the economists right 
now. In which case he needs to explain 
what his tactical thinking actually is, so 
we can judge it. We await his comments 
with interest. 

Dave Craig 
RDG 

Greedy Gibs 

Jim Watt tells a nice story about Gibral¬ 
tar, the underdog, being pursued by the 
nasty Spanish, and that is largely what it 
is: a story, fiction ( Weekly Worker Decem¬ 
ber 6). 

A close examination of the recent his¬ 
tory of Gibraltar and the daily behaviour 
of the average Gibraltarian will reveal that 
the Gibraltarians are far from being the un¬ 
derdogs, but a small group of people in¬ 
tent on not losing their privileged position 
whereby they can milk the UK and Spain 
for everything they’ve got, both at the 
same time, and without owing allegiance 
to either. 

When Franco closed the border. Gibral¬ 
tar received generous help from Mo¬ 
rocco and the UK. When the border 
reopened the housewives of Gibraltar im¬ 
mediately forgot the past and switched 
to doing their shopping in Spain, where 
the products were of lesser quality but 
cheaper, in the process bankrupting 
some of the local Gibraltar businesses and 
greatly reducing the imports from the UK. 
Not very patriotic of the Gibraltarians, but 
very typical. 

Gibraltar, like most places, has people 
who need dialysis treatment. Spain gen¬ 
erously offered facilities which were ea¬ 
gerly accepted by the Gibraltarians. 
However, they never paid for the treat¬ 
ment. Only when the debt had reached 
many millions of pesetas and Spain had 
complained to the UK government was 
the debt finally cleared. 


Most Gibraltarians speak Spanish as 
their principal language - some do not 
speak English. They watch Spanish TV 
more than British, they spend most of the 
money and all of their leisure time in 
Spain. Many have two cars - one in Gi¬ 
braltar and one in Spain. Many will drive 
120 kilometres to Malaga airport to get a 
flight to the UK as it’s cheaper than fly¬ 
ing from Gibraltar. 

If Spain is so bad why don’t they stay 
within Gibraltar, thereby denying their 
sworn enemies the benefit of their consid¬ 
erable spending power? It’s because they 
want the best of both worlds and the UK 
taxpayer is funding their hypocrisy. 

Joe Garcia 
Malaga, Spain 

Messed up 

What a funny, navel-gazing bunch of 
comrades you are. You can’t just be a 
breakaway from a breakaway: you’ve 
got to be a faction of a faction as well, 
not to mention a sect within a sect. All 
this effort just to lose a deposit. Who’s 
going to pay - you or the SWP? It looks 
like you’re going to have to split it fewer 
ways now ... 

Listen, comrades. I’m confused. I’ve 
counted at least six Communist Parties, 
two Revolutionary Communist Parties, 
three Socialist Parties, half a dozen ten¬ 
dencies. Marxist-Leninist or Marks and 
Spencerish - I’m all messed up; I can’t 
tell the difference. Northern Alliance or 
Socialist Alliance; cluster bombs or 
rolled up papers for a democratic central¬ 
ist pounding. 

Talking of which, bin Laden certainly 
sorts the men from the boys. Who are 
Fightback anyway? They sound well 
’ard. But come on, comrades, cut the 
crap, dump the dialectics - just get out 
there and kill someone, for fuck’s sake! 
Don’t you ever just feel that you’re all 
shut up in a very small, dark room to¬ 
gether? Don’t bother yourselves about 
the working class, by the way - we're OK. 
We’ve all got our fridges and our airline 
tickets or, if we haven't, we’ll nick them 
off the asylum-seekers. 

By the time you’ve worked out what 
side you’re on the war will be over any¬ 
way. 

Woody Blake 

London 




CPGB London 
seminars 

Sunday December 16, 5pm - 
‘Jean-Frangois Lyotard and 
postmod-ernism’, using Istvan 
Meszaros’s The power of 
ideology as a study guide. 
Sunday December 23, 5pm - spe¬ 
cial Christmas seminar: ‘The ori¬ 
gins of islam’. Speaker: Jack 
Conrad 

Free Colin 
Davies 

Vigil to release Colin Davies, Lib¬ 
eral Democrat MEP for North 
West England, Sunday December 
16, 12noon - 1pm, Strangeways 
Prison, Bury New Road, Salford. 
Davies, after being acquitted of 
supplying cannabis for medical 
purposes, has been jailed for 
handing the queen a posy with a 
cannabis plant inside. 

Hackney SA 

Party - Sunday December 16 - at 
Chats Palace, Brooksby’s Walk, 
London E9. 3pm to 5:30pm: kids' 
fun and tea; 5:30pm: Red Magic 
with Ian Savile; 6pm to 11pm: live 
music, cabaret, DJs, raffle, quiz, 
food. All day: second-hand book¬ 
stall. Tickets - £6 adult, £3 
unwaged (all children free). 07968- 
058804; e-mail 

Caroline @ worldaccent.net 

Wigan SA 

Social - Saturday December 22, 
8pm - 6am, Mabs Cross Hotel, 
Standishgate. Food, drink and 
live music. £5 waged, £3 conces¬ 
sions. For reservations contact 
conwaycoltman @ yahoo.com 

Memorial 

Celebrate the life of Charlie van 
Gelderen, who died in October. 
Charlie was the last survivor of 
those who attended the 1938 
founding conference of the 
Fourth International. 

January 5, 2-5pm, Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Square (Holbom tube). 
Full buffet and soft drinks. Bring 
a bottle. Tickets £7/£4 from PO 
Box 1109, London N4 2UU. More 
information: 0208 800 7460; 
outlook @ gn. ape .org 

No Trident 

Protest against arrival of first Tri¬ 
dent submarines. Devonport nu¬ 
clear dockyard, Plymouth, 
Sunday February 3, 12 noon. 
Called by local anti-nuclear group 
Cansar, Socialist Alliance and en¬ 
vironmental groups. Accommo¬ 
dation available. 07803620390; 
tstaunton@aol.com 

SA and unions 

‘The political fund - where should 
it go?’ Conference for all trade un¬ 
ionists, organised by Socialist Al¬ 
liance, Saturday March 16, 11am 
- 4pm, South Camden Community 
School, Charrington Street. Lon¬ 
don NW1. 

020 7791 3138; office@socialist- 
alliance.net 

Party wills 

The CPGB has fomis available for 
you to include the Party and the 
struggle for communism in your 
will. Write for details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary 
Democratic Group write to: PO 
Box 6773, Dundee DD1 1YL. 


Elections only 

Letter to Socialist Alliance national 
executive 

T he Socialist Party deeply regrets the decision of the December 1 Socialist 
Alliance conference to adopt the constitution sponsored by the SWP and 
others. 

As we made clear in the run-up to the conference, we believe that enshrin¬ 
ing a ‘majority takes all’ approach into the SA constitution would seriously 
curb the freedom of action, including electoral activity, of organisations par¬ 
ticipating in the SA, and others who might have joined in the future. 

On this basis, as we made clear on Saturday, we felt we could not, with any 
honesty or integrity, work under the confines of the constitution you adopted. 
However, as we also made clear, this decision does not mean that we will not 
work for socialist unity where that is possible. 

We note that the Socialist Alliance has, as recently as this June, approached 
both the Socialist Labour Party and the Greens to see if an electoral arrange¬ 
ment could be reached - if not to mutually sponsor candidates, at least to avoid 
electoral clashes. In Hackney also, although the details are still a matter of 
contention, the local Socialist Alliance has discussed with the Communist Party 
of Britain, the publishers of the Morning Star , the idea of SA-sponsored CPB 
candidates in next year’s local elections. 

In this light we urge you at the earliest opportunity to discuss with us the 
possibilities for establishing a committee for socialist electoral unity. In this 
way we may achieve, with any other socialist or trade union organisation that 
we can together involve, the greatest possible socialist unity in the May 2002 
local elections and in any future by-elections. 

Yours comradely 
Clive Heemskerk 

on behalf of the Socialist Party executive committee 
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WELSH SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 

Resignation and retreat 


A dramatic resignation from the 
Socialist Workers Party by a 
leading member in Gwent during 
the middle of the Welsh Socialist Alli¬ 
ance national council meeting in 
Wrexham on December 9 has high¬ 
lighted the imminent crisis facing the So¬ 
cialist Alliance project in the principality. 

The background to Richard Morse’s 
decision to quit the SWP lay in that or¬ 
ganisation’s decision last month to sub¬ 
mit a constitutional amendment for 
January’s WSA annual conference pro¬ 
posing a major overhaul of its constitu¬ 
tion (see ‘Why I resigned from the 
SWP’ below). Virtually identical in es¬ 
sence to the SWP proposals ratified at 
the December 1 London conference of 
the Socialist Alliance in England, the 
amendment submitted takes little or no 
account of the very different circum¬ 
stances facing the WSA. 

As reported in previous editions of 
the Weekly Worker, the WSA is the 
weakest link in the alliance project in 
Great Britain. Not only has it been un¬ 
able to achieve anything comparable 
to the Scottish Socialist Party; it also 
lags dreadfully behind the project in 
England, where some kind of momen¬ 
tum was built up in the general election 
campaign, even if it was allowed to fall 
away since. 

Lacking a Tommy Sheridan or a Dave 
Nellist and not possessing in its ranks 
the calibre of the London-based lead¬ 
ers of the main political affiliates, the 
WSA was always going to face a more 
difficult task in mobilising the socialists 
in Wales to its banner. Without a na¬ 
tional office or full-timer, the difficulties 
of trying to become an efficient, profes¬ 
sional organisation are further com¬ 
pounded. 

Yet this has only been one element of 
the WSA’s problems. Although it 
emerged largely as a result of negotia¬ 
tions between the Socialist Party and the 
left nationalist grouping, Cymru Goch, 
in 1998, neither of these organisations 
has consistently backed the WSA 
project. Throughout the alliance’s short 
history, the SP has been content to put 
the WSA on the back burner, always 
happier to build its sect project. At times 
the SP has played a profoundly nega¬ 
tive role, fully deserving the contempt 
many WSA activists have for it. 

Since the last conference in January 
2001 Cymru Goch has also become a 
semi-detached member of the alliance, 
losing faith in the prospects of the 
WSA evolving on similar lines to the 
SSP CG has been content to propagan¬ 
dise about a Welsh Socialist Party, but 
no longer sees the WSA as likely to 
have a meaningful role in such a proc¬ 
ess. 

The decision of the SWP to enter the 
WSA in the second half of 2000 did, 
however, open the prospect of ending 
the paralysis that had already affected 
the WSA. The SWP is the largest left 
group in Wales, though relatively much 
smaller than in either England or Scot¬ 
land, and the undoubted energy and 
dynamism that SWP members could 
bring appeared to offer the opportunity 
for the WSA to overcome its isolation. 

This was certainly the case up to the 
general election. SWP members threw 
themselves into building the alliance, 
helping to establish branches where 
none existed before and energising 
branches already established. The fact 
that the WSA was able to stand six par¬ 
liamentary candidates (despite opposi¬ 
tion to this by the SP) and gain a party 


election broadcast was testament to the 
positive role played by the SWP. 

However, since June 7, the SWP has 
played an increasingly negative role in 
the WSA, albeit not on the scale of the 
SP. The SWP has preferred to operate 
through its front organisations - the 
Anti-Nazi league. Globalise Resistance, 
Stop the War Coalition, etc - and rel¬ 
egated the WSA to a secondary pas¬ 
time of some of its members. Thus SWP, 
not WSA, speakers have been billed to 
speak at public meetings against the 
war. Only where non-aligned members 
have some influence (eg, in Gwent) has 
this tendency to downgrade the WSA 
been counteracted. 

Such is the current state of affairs in 
the WSA that it must now perhaps be 
the only political organisation on the 
face of the planet to have failed to take 
a stance on the events of September 11 
and the ensuing war in Afghanistan. 
Branches of the WSA meet infrequently, 
the SWP only rekindling enthusiasm for 
the alliance when it comes to elections 
(as in the Swansea East by-election in 
September). One does not need to be a 
cynic to be deeply concerned about the 
WSA in the SWP’s scheme of things. 

So it would require a good amount of 
tact and persuasion on the SWP’s part 
if its proposals for revamping the con¬ 
stitution were not to be treated by oth¬ 
ers with extreme caution. With cun'ent 
membership of the WSA counted in the 
tens and not the hundreds, even loyal 
SWP members were bound to wonder 
about the future of an organisation that, 
assuming the SP left as a result, would 
be little more than the SWP, a handful 
of Workers Power and CPGB support¬ 
ers and some non-aligned members 
(given that CG is also preparing to leave 
if the conference does not support its 
demand for an independent socialist 
Wales). 

Unfortunately, unlike in England, the 
SWP in Wales has not even bothered 
to try to sell its ideas to WSA members. 
Led by a new full-timer in Cardiff who 
must think that subtlety is a bourgeois 
concept, the SWP has of late been be¬ 
having with all the grace of a bull in a 
china shop. Even before its constitu¬ 
tional amendment had even been sent 
out to WSA members, the SWP chair 
of the WSA, Martin Chapman, was al¬ 
ready privately emailing certain people 
to invite them on to the SWP’s slate for 
the national executive (a committee 
which does not as yet exist). 

Yet whilst comrade Chapman was 
starting the private charm offensive, no 
attempt was made by the SWP to en¬ 
gage the wider layers of the WSA mem¬ 
bership in debate about its proposals. 
No suggestions to have the debate take 
place in the branches, nor to produce a 
document, as in England, to raise aware¬ 
ness of the issues at stake. Not even on 
the official egroup of the WSA did any 
member of the SWP bother to explain 
and justify its proposals (despite com¬ 
rade Morse’s request that they do so). 
It does not take a genius to work out that 
the SWP machine in Wales was trying 
to avoid any debate at all with WSA 
members. 

Clearly, this did not have to be the 
case. Unfortunately the SWP in Wales 
does not have the tactical acumen to rec¬ 
ognise that WSA members cannot be 
treated like the SWP rank and file. At¬ 
tempts made by comrade Morse to en¬ 
courage such an approach within the 
SWP were not always met with a com¬ 
radely response. Shame. 


Thus, when the national council met 
on December 9 (attended by five - soon 
to be four - members of the SWP, two 
SPers, one member each of the CPGB 
and CG and three independents), it was 
obvious that the SWP proposals would 
dominate the meeting, especially given 
the SP’s walkout in London the previ¬ 
ous weekend. Little did we know 
though what was about to happen. 

The first bone of contention was the 
venue of the conference, to be held on 
January 20. A challenge was made over 
the way the decision had been taken at 
the previous NC meeting. The chair, 
non-aligned socialist Jack Gilbert, ac¬ 
cepted that the decision had fallen foul 
of the bureaucratic rule stipulating that 
no organisation should have more than 
40% of voting rights. Consequently, a 
new vote was taken, with three sugges¬ 
tions being made: the SWP proposed 
Cardiff, the SP Rhayader in mid-Wales 
and the CPGB Merthyr in the south 
Wales valleys. 

Most in the room knew what was at 
stake with this vote. If the SWP got Car¬ 
diff, then they would easily carry the 
day. SWP members are not good trav¬ 
ellers. And they would not need to en¬ 
gage the WSA in a debate prior to the 
conference about then' amendment. The 
purpose of the CPGB proposal for 
Merthyr was to seek a compromise so 
that debate would then focus on the 
SWP’s proposals and not backbiting 
about the conference venue. 

At this point the meeting temporarily 
broke up. Given that the SWP contin¬ 
gent had over 40% of those attending 
(41.67% by my calculations!), one of the 
SWP’s five members would have to ab¬ 
stain from voting. No need to guess 
whom the SWP selected - comrade 
Morse of course. Yet at this point Rich¬ 
ard called his comrades’ bluff. Dis¬ 
gusted at their attempts to foist on the 


WSA their amendment, he announced 
he would resign immediately from the 
SWP and vote as an independent. Af¬ 
ter the Merthyr option fell, comrade 
Morse - voting rights miraculously re¬ 
stored - cast the decisive vote in favour 
of Rhayader. The SWP contingent were 
none to pleased. 

Later, discussion moved on to the 
conference itself. Steve Bell, an inde¬ 
pendent and WSA candidate in 
Torfaen, kicked off the discussion by 
stating that the SWP’s proposals were 
ill conceived, given the tiny size of the 
WSA. Although disgusted by the SP’s 
withdrawal from the SA in England, he 
felt it would be ill-conceived to offer the 
green light to the SP to repeat it in Wales. 
He asked the SWP to withdraw its pro¬ 
posals. 

At this stage an SP member took of¬ 
fence at the notion that the SP had any 
intention of walking out of the WSA if 
the SWP amendment went through. He 
then flatly contradicted himself when he 
said he would have “great difficulty” 
staying in the WSA if the amendment 
was passed. At this stage the SWP 
comrades were still refusing to comment 
on their amendment, feeling that it was 
not the concern of the national council. 

The CPGB contribution noted that 
there was much of merit in the SWP’s 
amendment, even though it contained 
within it the seeds of future SWP domi¬ 
nation. After all, majorities should have 
the right to be majorities. However, the 
amendment only made sense in the 
context where the WSA merged with the 
SA in a single organisation. This would 
be a good thing. Yet, without this com¬ 
mitment from the SWP to a united So¬ 
cialist Alliance, then the virtual basket 
case that the WSA has become would 
have a constitution quite inappropriate 
to its stage of development. Whilst the 
SWP continues to dodge the national 


question, there would always be a prob¬ 
lem transfen'ing English solutions to a 
separate Welsh alliance project. 

At this point, Julian Goss of the SWP 
brought a rabbit out of the hat. Aware 
that all his opponents, except the SP, are 
pro-partyists (although most adhere to 
the WSP model, rather than the CPGB 
model of an all-Britain party), he began 
a belated defence of the amendment by 
stating that by passing it we would be 
moving on the road to a party! An in¬ 
teresting interpretation, given that the 
SWP leadership has been most careful 
to avoid using this argument in England. 
Let us hope his central committee en¬ 
dorses it. It may be currently lost on his 
leadership, but Julian had a good point 
- there is a definite pro-party logic inher¬ 
ent in the Socialist Alliance project. We 
wait to see whether he continues to take 
up this theme. 

Comrade Gilbert then proposed a 
compromise formula. He asked that the 
SWP withdraw the amendment at Janu¬ 
ary’s conference. Instead, the WSA 
would hold a constitutional convention 
in May where we could discuss the 
constitution in the context of the na¬ 
tional question and the party question. 
The SWP refused to withdraw the 
amendment, but nevertheless the na¬ 
tional council voted by nine to three to 
go ahead with the convention. One of 
the SWP contingent voted for this pro¬ 
posal, as did a non-aligned member who 
had actually seconded the SWP’s con¬ 
stitutional amendment. 

It is to be hoped that the SWP will re¬ 
flect upon this vote. The WSA deserves 
to have a reasonable period of time 
where it can openly debate party, con¬ 
stitution and the national question in a 
fully rounded way. It would actually be 
tactically astute for the SWP to delay 
its proposals to avoid future accusa¬ 
tions that it is shunning debate. Ulti¬ 
mately, however, if the SWP wants its 
constitutional amendment passed, then 
it will probably get its way. I hear, 
though, that the SWP leadership has 
been leaning on its comrades in Wales 
to withdraw their proposals. 

The CPGB believes, in particular, that 
an open and honest debate on the na¬ 
tional question is both vital and inevi¬ 
table. The WSA officially adopts a 
curious position. In its document. To¬ 
wards a socialist Wales, agnosticism on 
the national question (there is no rec¬ 
ognition of the right of the people of 
Wales to self-determination) intertwines 
with a nationalist-reformist set of prac¬ 
tical policies which seem to ignore the 
fact that Wales is part of the UK state: 
for example, the demand for “free travel 
on all Welsh trains, buses and ferries for 
pensioners”. This amounts to an implicit 
concession to nationalism - neither the 
SP nor the SWP is prepared to openly 
and honestly argue for unity. Nor are 
they prepared to challenge the damag¬ 
ing division of socialists in Britain into 
national/royal units. For a start the WSA 
should take up the Socialist Alliance’s 
offer of a representative on its leader¬ 
ship. 

Unless the politics of the national 
question are brought out into the open, 
the WSA will remain at sea and risk pa¬ 
ralysis. Undoubtedly, the struggle itself 
will decide. Communists must champion 
the right of self-determination for Wales 
and Scotland, but we will, at the same 
time, argue and work for the closest 
political unity of revolutionaries and all 
workers in Wales, Scotland and England 
against the UK state. 

Our slogan, whether we be in the king¬ 
dom of England, kingdom of Scotland 
or the principality of Wales, is: ‘One 
state, one Socialist Alliance party’ • 
Cameron Richards 


Why I resigned 
from the SWP 


http://www.welshsocialistalliance.org 

http://www.socialistalliance.net 


It is very difficult to formally break with an organisation that you 
have supported for getting on for nearly 25 years, from the first 
Marxism in North London Poly in 1977, and been a member of 
for nine. It’s especially difficult when you believe that the SWP 
is the most dynamic and energetic organisation on the left with 
the best publications and a general political analysis of the 
world that cannot be faulted. 

However, for me the survival of the Welsh Socialist Alliance 
project in Wales is essential for the left and essential for the 
attainment for that rational world that we all are struggling for. 
The constitutional proposal from the SWP for the WSA confer¬ 
ence in January will lead to a divisive, acrimonious conference 
with splits and the probable disappearance of WSA activity from 
North and Mid-Wales. Given that the WSA is generally very weak, 
with a lower electoral base than the Socialist Labour Party, such 
an outcome could lead to the dissolution of the WSA. 

As someone who has been central to building the WSA branch 
in Gwent, the only branch in Wales that stood an independent 
as a candidate in the general election, I feel it is my duty to try 
to protect these gains. As a result when the vote came at the 
national council on the location of the conference the only way 
to ensure that the widest possible range of views could be heard 
was by supporting moving the venue to mid-Wales and thus I 
was forced to resign in order to support this. 

I hope that the SWP will accept the proposal from the over¬ 
whelming majority of the national council to place their proposal 
for consideration by a constitution commission over the next 
six months and we can have a conference that can be a spring¬ 
board for significant growth over the next few months e 

Richard Morse 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE AND EURO 


For a democratic 
and effective 
Socialist Alliance 

“The Socialist Alliance has grown and developed 
through our collective experience of the general elec¬ 
tion. We are now a registered political party and have 
the beginnings of a national profile, national leader¬ 
ship and we have our democratically agreed mani¬ 
festo. To fight for our manifesto (which culminates in 
socialism), we must move beyond our present struc¬ 
tures. We need an effective and therefore democratic 
organisation. 

The Socialist Alliance is more than an electoral or¬ 
ganisation. We need to take initiatives in all fields of 
society. 

The Socialist Alliance should neither be bureau¬ 
cratically controlled from above nor limited to an in¬ 
effective non- agg ression pact. 

We need democratic unity above and below. The 
SA needs clear central priorities with local autonomy 
and democratic rights for members. 

The Socialist Alliance should strive for maximum 
unity in action through debate at the highest level 
involving a broad, wide-ranging and inclusive discus¬ 
sion. The Socialist Alliance should strive to ensure 
that all significant trends find representation on lead¬ 
ing committees. 

Making the Socialist Alliance an effective weapon 
in the stru gg le for socialism means that all members 
must enjoy the following rights: 

• freedom of opinion and expression; 

• the right to take part in the formation of Socialist 
Alliance policies; 

• the right to put oneself forward for and to take part 
in the selection of Socialist Alliance candidates; 

• the right to hold officers and representatives of the 
Socialist Alliance to account through democratic 
mechanisms; 

• the right to collectively recall all elected Socialist 
Alliance officers and committees; 

• the right to form distinct temporary or longer-term 
political platforms; 

• the right to read, write for and publicly distribute 
publications; 

• the right to information about Socialist Alliance 
activities; 

• the right to political education and socialist theory 
in the Socialist Alliance.” 

Initial signatories 

Janine Booth (SA candidate, Islington South and Finsbury) 
John Bridge (CPGB representative, SA Liaison Committee) 
Anna Chen (SA press committee) 

Dave Church (SA executive committee) 

Lawrie Coombs (SA candidate, Stockton South) 

Peter Grant (SA candidate, Salford; chair Manchester Picca¬ 
dilly Aslef) 

Marcus Larsen (London SA chair; executive committee) 

Mike Marqusee ( SA executive committee) 

Dave Osier (London SA steering committee) 

Lee Rock (London SA steering committee; London regional 
organiser, PCSU) 

Martin Thomas (SA executive committee) 

Neil Thompson (SA candidate, St Helens South; chair region 
9FBU) 

Nick Wrack (SA executive committee; chair Southwark SA) 

I-1 

I Please add my name to the statement I 

. Name_ . 

] Address_ j 

I Town/city_Postcode_ ! 

. SA branch_ , 

] SA position_ | 

I Signature_Date_ ! 

| Return to Marcus Larsen, c/o BCM Box 928, | 

. London, WC1N3XX . 

I_I 


A democratic federal 


Continued from front page 

of candidates like Poland, Hungary and the 
Czech Republic. Deeper, in the form of major¬ 
ity voting in political institutions and further 
economic integration. The EU already has the 
first elements of a Euro army - the rapid reac¬ 
tion force. 

With the Maastricht and Amsterdam trea¬ 
ties the tempo of integration increased mark¬ 
edly. And in January 1999 11 EU countries 
subsumed their national currencies into the 
euro - overseen by a powerful central bank. 
Within a couple of weeks the euro itself will 
come into everyday circulation and begin 
cuckoo-like to replace other currencies as the 
means of exchange. Economic discipline in 
Euroland is enforced by a stability pact that 
limits government bon'owing to three percent 
of GDP. A social chapter has also been put in 
place to facilitate convergence, along with 
provisions for common foreign and immigra¬ 
tion policies. 

There is another, important, factor at work 
behind European integration. Inter-imperial¬ 
ist rivalry. Europe has to compete with the US 
and Japan. They might have marginally smaller 
markets. Despite that, due to an historically 
constituted nationality and an economically 
centralised territory, they are blessed with a 
single working class and a single political and 
business elite. Like every other commodity, 
labour power can easily move, and therefore 
be bought and sold, anywhere in the US or 
Japan. Europe is not only divided by history, 
but culture. 

Commodities freely circulate. Not the spe¬ 
cial commodity, labour power. Language is a 
material barrier except for those with higher 
education (worst paid labour being a partial 
exception). A multinational, and therefore frag¬ 
mented, political and business elite constitutes 
a similar handicap. 

To successfully compete the EU must as a 
minimum forge a federal superstate from 
where its transnationals can gorge themselves 
in evety comer of the planet. Survival neces¬ 
sitates political integration and overcoming 
the historic division of Europe into antago¬ 
nistic national capitals. 

So the EU is a continental-wide superstate 
in the making. Old national and sectional iden¬ 
tities, interests and symbols are therefore be¬ 
ing destroyed or have declining use-value. 
Inevitably the idea of the sovereign nation¬ 
state is in profound crisis. Indeed the nation¬ 
states that emerged from the ruins of the 
sprawling empires of dynastic Europe - in¬ 
cluding Britain - are increasingly anachronis¬ 
tic. 

There is, however, a gaping democratic 
deficit. National parliamentary democracy - 
never a gift from capital, but won almost en¬ 
tirely through revolutions in the 17th, 18th and 
19th centuries and then crucially the power 
of the organised working class and against 
stiff bourgeois opposition - has not been su¬ 
perseded by European parliamentary democ¬ 
racy. The European parliament might have 
been directly elected since 1979, but as an 
institution it is largely a talking shop. It is the 
European central bank, the council of minis¬ 
ters and the commissioners which are visibly 
gaining more and more influence by the day 
over the lives of Europe's peoples. For the left 
the democratic deficit that exists within the EU 
should be a clarion call to action. We must 
demand far-reaching measures to massively 
extend democratic rights, powers and super¬ 
vision. 

In Britain the ongoing process of European 
integration has caused deep schisms. Ideo¬ 
logically the residues of empire arrogance 
clouded the brain. Barred from the Common 
Market in 1963 by de Gaulle's veto, tire Brit¬ 
ish ruling class tried to maintain a quasi-em¬ 
pire along with the ‘special relationship’ with 
the US and its own Europe through Efta. But 
neither the Commonwealth nor the conceit of 
being an independent world power added up 
to a viable strategy. As said above. Britain 
eventually entered the EEC in 1973 under 
Heath's Tory government (along with its Dan¬ 
ish and Irish Efta satellites). 

Apart from its extreme right wing around 
Roy Jenkins, the Labour Party was highly 
critical of the terms and conditions. Nonethe¬ 
less in 1975 Harold Wilson’s government suc¬ 


cessfully fought a referendum on the issue of 
continued membership. The main opposition 
came from a Tony Benn-Enoch Powell popu¬ 
lar front. The Labour Party remained officially 
uneasy with European integration till the lead¬ 
ership of John Smith and then the government 
of Tony Blair. A parallel shift occurred in tire 
TUC with the appointment of John Monks. 
New Labour and its coterie of middle class ca¬ 
reer politicians loyally and now openly serve 
the interests of the most competitive, most in¬ 
ternationalised, sections of British capital. 
The subaltern working class pole of Labour¬ 
ism is today a marginalised appendage and is 
treated with barely concealed contempt. 

It is the Tories who are organically split. 
While Iain Duncan Smith’s leadership wing 
echoes Lady Thatcher’s call for a “fundamen¬ 
tal renegotiation’’ of Britain’s relationship with 
the EU, the Clarke wing joins the Lab-Lib pact 
over the forthcoming referendum on the euro. 
These pro-big business traditionalists will op¬ 
erate within the Britain in Europe campaign 
under Tony Blah'. As to the Tory front bench, 
it articulates the interests of the least competi¬ 
tive sections of capital and plays on little-Eng- 
land xenophobia. The Tory Patty went into 
the June 2001 general election committed to 
not joining the euro for at least one parliamen¬ 
tary term so as to defend "British sover¬ 
eignty”. For five years! The Hague Tories 
constituted tittle more titan the politics of fear. 

If the British ruling class has been divided 
and parochial, the groups, factions and sects 
of the left have proved utterly incapable of 
providing anything tike a serious working 
class alternative. This is something the Social¬ 
ist Alliance must remedy. And, with a referen¬ 
dum expected by the next general election, 
there is no room for complacency. The Social¬ 
ist Alliance’s stance is still to be decided. Nev¬ 
ertheless our general election manifesto for 
June 2001 does contain the correct slogan, 
“Neither advocate the euro nor defend the 
pound” ( People before profit pl9). That is a 
position with which we communists whole¬ 
heartedly agree. However a fully rounded re¬ 
sponse is still needed and one that gives no 
quarter to reformism and national socialism. 

In general, the reformist and national social¬ 
ist left adhere to the most backward looking 
and chauvinist positions on the EU. They 
instinctively recognise that European integra¬ 
tion makes a mockery of the British, Scottish, 
etc road to socialism. Yet in terms of rhetoric 
and immediate programme the Campaign 
Group rump in New Labour, the Socialist La¬ 
bour Party Scargiltites and the ‘official com¬ 
munists’ of the Morning Stars Communist 
Party of Britain are virtually indistinguishable 
from Thatcher, Duncan Smith and the UK 
Independence Party. Together they want to 
save the pound sterling and restore British 
sovereignty. 

Naturally with the tikes of Denis Skinner, 
Arthur Scargill, Robert Griffiths, etc it is all 
done in the name of socialism ... but this is the 
socialism of fools. The best these ‘liberators’ 
could achieve in reality is a British version of 
Stalinism, Kim H Sungism or Pol Pottism: ie, 
state slavery, and that imposed onto a capi¬ 
talistically advanced country fully integrated 
into the world economy. What cost the lives 
of millions elsewhere could only but be re¬ 
peated at a still greater human cost. On all cri¬ 
teria civilisation would not be advanced an 
inch but thrown back miles. 

Proletarian socialism - as the first stage or 
phase of communism - is international or it is 
nothing. There can be no socialism in one 
country because capital, as an exploitative 
social relationship, resides not within a single 
national state, but internationally in the realm 
of the global economy. Bureaucratic or na¬ 
tional socialism just brings back all the old 
crap, albeit in demonic forms. That is why as 
long ago as 1845 Marx and Engels emphati¬ 
cally rejected all locatist schemes and insisted 
on the contrary that, “Empirically, communism 
is only possible as the act of the dominant 
peoples ‘all at once’ and simultaneously” (K 
Marx, F Engels CIV Vo 15, Moscow 1976, p49). 

As aspiring leaders of the working class, 
Peter Taaffe and his lieutenant Lynn Walsh 
of the Committee for a Workers’ International 
and die Socialist Party in England and Wales 
have proved themselves to be theoretically 


Europe 


bankrupt over the EU. They staked their repu¬ 
tations as seers on the ‘Marxist’ prediction 
that European integration and the euro were 
impossible. Such a prediction says every¬ 
thing about them as bureaucratic charlatans 
and nothing about Marxism. 

A more sophisticated ‘Marxist’ position 
within the Socialist Alliance has been taken 
up by the so-called Fourth International and 
its section in Britain, the International Social¬ 
ist Group, aka Socialist Outlook. Unfortu¬ 
nately its demand for British witiidrawal from 
the EU is a leftist echo of the national social¬ 
ism of the Labour left, SLP and CPB. Yet pre¬ 
cisely because it is done under the guise of 
internationalism, this national socialism is all 
the more insidious and dangerous. 

Writing in Socialist Outlook's pamphlet 
Even more unemployment: the case against 
Emu, Alan Thomett admits he and his group 
of co-thinkers will be siding with the reformist 
left and the Tory right in voting ‘no’ in the euro 
referendum. Predictably comrade Thomett 
calls for a “progressive ‘no’ campaign”. He 
does not want to share a platform with Duncan 
Smith, the UK Independence Party or the BNP. 

Stripped of its pious internationalist decla¬ 
rations, Socialist Outlook has in actuality the 
same immediate nationalist programme as the 
reformist left (which logically leads it organi¬ 
sationally into the most revolting company). 
“We are for the dissolution of the EU or Brit¬ 
ain’s withdrawal from it. It is a capitalist club 
designed to organise the restructuring and 
concentration of capital to the advantage of 
the bosses. But our aim is not a capitalist Brit¬ 
ain outside the capitalist EU. We want a so¬ 
cialist Britain in a socialist Europe” (ibid pi 1). 
Essentially the same wooden argument is re¬ 
peated in John Lister’s March 2001 pamphlet 
Building the alternative to Blair. 

The brittleness of this kind of internation¬ 
alism stands revealed if we apply the method 
to Britain itself. It too is surely a “capitalist 
club” designed to “organise the restructur¬ 
ing and concentration of capital to the advan¬ 
tage of the bosses”. Should we call for the 
“dissolution” of Britain, as do Welsh and 
Scottish nationalists, or even a working class 
“withdrawal from it”? The suggestion is stu¬ 
pid (though it does not stop comrade 
Thomett and co from promoting the ‘break¬ 
up’ or Balkanisation of Britain). 

Interestingly before the October Revolution 
of 1917 Lenin and the Bolsheviks confronted 
similar manifestations of national socialism. 
The tsarist empire imprisoned many nations 
and nationalities. Nevertheless, while they 
fought for the right of these nations to self- 
determination up to and including secession, 
the overriding, central, strategy was cement¬ 
ing the highest and most extensive workers’ 
unity throughout the tsarist empire - in order 
to overthrow the tsarist empire. Separation 
was a national right fought for by the work¬ 
ing class. Unity was though the fundamental 
proletarian principle. 

Unwittingly comrade Thomett and co have 
placed themselves outside the international 
communist tradition. A tradition represented 
by their claimed mentors, Marx, Engels, Lenin 
and Trotsky. Unflattering though it is, com¬ 
rade Thomett actually stands in the camp of 
Joseph Pilsudski and his Polish Socialist Party. 
Formed in 1892, it adopted a national socialist 
programme for the reconstitution of an inde¬ 
pendent Poland out of the German, Austro- 
Hungarian and Russian empires (which 
between them all but partitioned it out of ex¬ 
istence at the 1815 Congress of Vienna). Rosa 
Luxemburg and Julian Marchleweski split with 
the PSP in 1893 over this perspective. Objec¬ 
tive conditions, they rightly said, demanded 
the unity of workers - Russians, Poles, Ukrain¬ 
ians, Georgians, Letts, etc - against the tsarist 
empire. 

In defence of the past, in particular in de¬ 
fence of the welfare state and the post-World 
War II social democratic gains, comrades 
Thornett and Lister present a progressive- 
conservative programme that would at best 
weaken the EU. It would, however, also weaken 
the European working class movement if its 
strongest detachments forced upon their capi¬ 
talists a policy of withdrawal - a road that 
would lead not to a national socialist paradise, 
but in all probability the hell of increased na- 
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tional exploitation and eventually counter¬ 
revolution. 

The purpose of communist politics is not 
to look fondly upon an anti-worldng class past 
(including the welfare state). Our programme 
is about the future and emphasises the posi¬ 
tive advantages of the workers being organ¬ 
ised into the largest, most centralised, 
democratic states. All the better to overthrow 
them and begin the advance to communism. 
The working class can only but suffer one 
cruel defeat after another if it confines itself to 
the politics of defence. Communists therefore 
raise the perspective of the politics of the of¬ 
fensive. Hence we say: to the extent that the 
EU becomes a superstate, so must the ad¬ 
vanced part of the working class organise it¬ 
self into a single revolutionary party to fight 
for power within it. 

The EU is undoubtedly a reactionary anti¬ 
working class institution which upholds the 
“rule of the wealthy minority over the vast 
majority” (J Lister Building the alternative to 
Blair London 2001, p60). Amongst consent¬ 
ing Marxists that hardly needs proving with 
statistics concerning spending limits and lu¬ 
rid details of the Nice treaty. 

The real question is what attitude we adopt 
to it. The CPGB stands for consistent democ¬ 
racy under capitalism. Concretely that means 
fighting for the maximum democracy in the EU: 
eg, abolition of the council of ministers and 
the unelected commissioners, a constituent 
assembly of the peoples of Europe, an armed 
working class and substantive equality for all 
citizens. 

Without such an approach talk of social¬ 
ism in Britain or a socialist Europe is but empty 
economistic chatter. A democratic EU won by 
a powerful, working class-led movement from 
below creates the best conditions for an un¬ 
interrupted transition to the united socialist 
states of Europe advocated by Comintern in 
1923 and then beyond that to world social¬ 
ism. The realisation of an EU with a proletar¬ 
ian imprint is well within the capabilities of a 
combative European working class. In Ger¬ 
many, Italy, France our forces are strong in 
objective terms. What is needed for success 
is working class unity - beginning with the 
trade unions, but also quickly reaching the 
level of a single party, equipped with a com¬ 
mon revolutionary programme. 

Towards that end, when it comes to the euro 
versus the pound sterling referendum, we say 
the working class should refuse to take sides. 
Being for European unity does not commit us 
to support every measure that comes from the 
EU bureaucracy and the reactionary 
integrationists. Not at all. 

Our Socialist Alliance 2001 general election 
manifesto is undoubtedly correct when it says 
we should “neither advocate the euro nor 
defend the pound” ( People before profit pl9). 
Essentially the ‘yes’ camp argues that work¬ 
ers will be better off if we are exploited by 
European capital; the ‘no’ campaign with 
equal cynicism pretends that workers will be 
better off if we are exploited by British capital¬ 
ists. Revolutionary socialists and communists 
must constitute themselves as the third camp, 
the camp of independent working class poli¬ 
tics. 

It is therefore worrying to read the Socialist 
Workers Party’s Alex Callinicos and his analy¬ 
sis of the Irish referendum on the Nice treaty. 
He argued that the referendum, along with the 
decision of the Danes in 2000 not to partici¬ 
pate in the euro, “illustrate that there is a strong 
socialist and internationalist case against the 
EU” ( Socialist Worker June 16). 

That no doubt explains why the SWP’s Irish 
comrades placed themselves in the ‘no’ camp 
alongside some very dubious and very reac¬ 
tionary partners. They included hard-line 
catholics who were fighting against what they 
saw as a threat to the “integrity” of Ireland’s 
anti-abortion laws in the shape of the treaty’s 
human rights provisions. 

Anxious to establish the ‘progressive’ cre¬ 
dentials of the ‘no’ campaign, comrade Cal¬ 
linicos mentioned only the left groups, Sinn 
Fin and the greens. Yet as Socialist Outlook 
acknowledged with a surprising degree of 
honesty: “By and large the working class were 
not to the fore of this campaign” ( Socialist 
Outlook June). The left in Ireland was 
drowned in a cacophony of voices defend¬ 
ing narrow Irish interests. 

The Daily Telegraph , for its part, celebrated 
the ‘no’ vote in Ireland because it reflected “a 
rising level of anger against a powerful, rich. 


distant elite of bureaucrats and politicians who 
are seen to arrange the affairs of the continent 
for their own convenience” {The Daily Tel¬ 
egraph editorial June 25). There was indeed a 
distinctly parochial coloration to the ‘no’ cam¬ 
paign. Eg, Sinn Fein warned that the exten¬ 
sion of majority voting would “relegate us to 
the second division of a two-tier Europe” (ref¬ 
erendum manifesto). 

A salutary lesson can be drawn from the 
recent general election in Denmark. At the time 
of the Danish referendum on the euro the ‘no’ 
vote was celebrated by the left as a triumph 
for the left. However, though the green and 
reformo-left in Denmark enthusiastically par¬ 
ticipated in the ‘no’ campaign, the other ‘no’ 
element came from the chauvinist right. Who 
proved to be the main beneficiary? The green 
and reformo-left or the right? After the No¬ 
vember 20 2001 general election, for the first 
time since 1924, the social democrats find them¬ 
selves no longer the biggest political party in 
the country. The Red Green Alliance, which 
by its own admission “became in a certain 
sense, part of the government parliamentary 
majority” of the social democrats, also lost 
votes and saw its small parliamentary fraction 
reduced from five to four MPs ( Scottish So¬ 
cialist Voice November 30). The central issue 
during the general election campaign was 
steming the influx of migrants, something that 
naturally flowed from the isolationist ‘no’ ref¬ 
erendum campaign on the euro. The new 
Danish government is openly rightwing - a 
Liberal and Conservative coalition - and will 
receive the backing of the anti-immigration, 
anti-euro Peoples Party (Folkeparti). 

Nevertheless the praise heaped upon the 
‘no’ victories in Denmark and Ireland by com¬ 
rade Callinicos points in all likelihood to the 
stance the SWP will adopt during the euro ref¬ 
erendum in Britain. And since it is the largest 
element in the Socialist Alliance - enhanced 
by the departure of Peter Taaffe’s SPEW - this 
is a matter of serious concern. 

Scoring a victory against an incumbent 
government was obviously a major attraction 
for those on the left aligned with the ‘no’ 
camp in Denmark and Ireland. According to 
comrade Callinicos: “The establishment was 
united in favour of the Nice treaty” and almost 
by definition those opposing it must be con¬ 
ducting a progressive struggle that demands 
support from revolutionaries. 

It is of course a huge exaggeration, even in 
Ireland, to claim that the ruling class is as one 
over European integration and a single cur¬ 
rency, and comrade Callinicos concedes that 
this is certainly not the case in Britain. How¬ 
ever, our primary goal in the Socialist Alliance 
must be establishing working class politics - 
not how we inflict embarrassment on EU gov¬ 
ernments and bureaucrats. 

In that context let us note that the SWP - in 
the form of its antecedent, the International 
Socialists - once possessed a rather more 
sophisticated attitude towards European in¬ 
tegration. In 1961, at the time of Britain’s first 
application to join, the first editorial to tackle 
the issue was actually favourable to the de¬ 
velopment. Its was inevitable and could serve 
to intensify the class struggle. Furthermore a 
prediction was made: “cartel Europe will have 
laid ... the basis for a United States of Socialist 
Europe” {International Socialism autumn 
1961). The majority line’s foremost polemical 
gladiator on Europe at the time was a certain 
John Palmer (later of The Guardian , the EU 
and Red Pepper). 

Only in 1971 - ie, the year of Britain’s third 
and successful application - did the IS turn. 
Fronted by Chris Harman, the new line called 
for a ‘no’ vote against the Heath govern¬ 
ment's European strategy. Workers would be 
worse off and European integration could 
have no progressive content because capi¬ 
talism no longer has any progressive content. 
Criticism duly came from Ian Burchall - yes, in 
those far off days public disagreement on 
important current issues was legitimate and 
not a violation of so-called ‘democratic cen¬ 
tralism’. 

He questioned comrade Harman's appeal 
not to stand aside from working class oppo¬ 
sition to European integration: “It is equally 
true,” argued Burchall, “that, for example, 
hostility to foreign workers in Britain derives 
from class consciousness - concerns to de¬ 
fend employment and conditions ... We have 
to relate to these forms of distorted class con¬ 
sciousness; we certainly do not adapt to 
them” {International Socialism autumn 1971). 



Karl Marx: correct programmatic approach 


Comrade Burchall appealed instead to a dis¬ 
embodied United Socialist States of Europe - 
he had no means of linking the struggle for 
working class rights and democracy today 
(minimum programme) with the socialist future 
(maximum programme). 

We neither have to fall back on the ‘yes’ 
line of Palmer nor the lifeless socialism of 
Burchall. A useful pointer to what is the cor¬ 
rect programmatic approach to the EU can be 
found in the writings of Marx and Engels on 
the titanic contest between free trade and pro¬ 
tectionism that overshadowed the politics of 
their day. 

In June 1847 Engels wrote in the Deutsche- 
Briisseler-Zeitung that, whichever system 
“held sway”, the “worker will receive no big¬ 
ger wage for his labour than will suffice for 
his scantiest maintenance” .... nevertheless, 
in spite of the subjective intentions of the 
bourgeoisie, free trade tended to clear the way 
for the “last decisive battle” between the 
“propertied and the propertyless, between the 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat” (K Marx, F 
Engels CW Vol 6, Moscow 1976, p94). 

Marx reasoned along exactly the same lines 
in the second half of September 1847 and for 
flavour added a touch of irony: “If they [the 
protectionists] speak consciously about the 
working class, then they summarise their phi¬ 
lanthropy in the following words: it is better 
to be exploited by one’s fellow-countrymen 
than by foreigners. 

‘ ‘I do not think the working class will for ever 
be satisfied with this solution, which, it must 
be confessed, is indeed very patriotic, but 
nonetheless a little too ascetic and spiritual 
for people whose only occupation consists 
in the production of riches, of material wealth. 

“But the protectionists will say: ‘So when 
all is said and done we at least preserve the 
present state of society. Good or bad, we guar¬ 
antee the labourer work of his hands, and pre¬ 
vent his being thrown onto the street by 
foreign competition.’ I shall not dispute this 
statement: I accept it. The preservation, the 
conservation of the present state of affairs is 
accordingly the best result the protectionists 
can achieve in the most favourable circum¬ 
stances. Good, but the problem for the work¬ 
ing class is not to preserve the present state 
of affairs, but to transform it into its opposite. 

“The protectionists have one last refuge. 
They say that their system makes no claim to 
be a means of social refoim, but that it is none¬ 
theless necessary to begin with social refomis 
in one’s own country, before one remarks on 
economic reforms internationally. After the 
protective system has first been reactionary, 
then conservative, it finally becomes con¬ 
servative-progressive. 

“It will suffice to point out the contradic¬ 
tion lurking in this theory, which at first sight 
appears to have something seductive, practi¬ 
cal and rational to it. A strange contradiction! 
The system of protective tariffs places in the 
hands of capital of one country the weapons 
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which enable it to defy the capital of other 
countries; it increases the strength of this 
capital in opposition to foreign capital and at 
the same time it deludes itself that the very 
same means will make that same capital small 
and weak in opposition to the working class. 
In the last analysis that would mean appeal¬ 
ing to the philanthropy of capital, as though 
capital as such could be a philanthropist. In 
general, social reforms can never be brought 
about by the weakness of the strong; they 
must be brought about by the strength of the 
weak” (K Marx, F Engels CW Vol 6, Moscow 
1976,pp280-81). 

A short while later Marx received a request 
to address the free trade congress at Bmssels. 
After paraphrasing the above argument in his 
(non-delivered) speech, he made the follow¬ 
ing telling point - as reported by The North¬ 
ern Stars German correspondent (Engels) - 
“we are for free trade, because by free trade 
all economical laws, with their most astound¬ 
ing contradictions, will act upon a larger scale, 
upon a greater extent of territory, upon the 
territory of the whole earth; and because from 
the uniting of all these contradictions into a 
single group, where they stand face to face, 
will result the struggle which will itself even¬ 
tuate the emancipation of the proletariats” (K 
Marx, FEngels CWVol 6, Moscow 1976, p290). 

The same message was propounded be¬ 
fore the Brussels Democratic Association at 
a public meeting in January 1848. After attack¬ 
ing the hypocrisy of free traders in Britain - 
Bowring. Bright and co - Marx concluded with 
these words: “Do not imagine, gentlemen, 
that in criticising freedom of commerce we 
have the least intention of defending protec¬ 
tion. One may be opposed to constitutional¬ 
ism without being in favour of absolutism. 

“Moreover, the protective system is noth¬ 
ing but a means of establishing manufacture 
upon a large scale in any given country - that 
is to say, of making it dependent upon the 
market of the world; and from the moment that 
dependence upon the market of the world is 
established, there is more or less dependence 
upon free trade too. Besides this, the protec¬ 
tive system helps to develop free competition 
within a nation. Hence we see that in coun¬ 
tries where the bourgeoisie is beginning to 
make itself felt as a class - in Germany, for ex¬ 
ample - it makes great efforts to obtain protec¬ 
tive duties. They serve the bourgeoisie as 
weapons against feudalism and absolute 
monarchy, as a means for the concentration 
of its powers for the realisation of free trade 
within the country. 

“But, generally speaking, the protective 
system in these days is conservative, while 
the free trade system works destructively. It 
breaks up old nationalities and carries antago¬ 
nism of the proletariat and the bourgeoisie to 
the uttermost point. In a word, the free trade 
system hastens the social revolution. In this 
revolutionary sense alone, gentlemen, I am in 
favour of free trade" (K Marx, F Engels CW 
Vol 6, Moscow 1976, p465). 

Likewise we can conclude that European 
integration and the euro objectively unites the 
working class on a larger scale and across a 
huge territory and thus prepares the “strug¬ 
gle which will itself eventuate the emancipa¬ 
tion of the proletariats”, hi this revolutionary 
sense alone, we in the Socialist Alliance 
should be in favour of the euro and the EU • 
Jack Conrad 
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Marx, Marxists and 


Critics of Marxism often contemptuously dismiss it as antithetical to morality. In the first of a short 
series of articles Michael Malkin argues that on the contrary Marxism is deeply moral. 


HU ow can you, or any other intelli- 
gent person, go on believing in 
M H godless communism now?” 

This question was put to me more than a 
decade ago. Its historical context was the col¬ 
lapse of ‘official communist’ regimes in east¬ 
ern Europe and the USSR, followed 
inevitably by the radical ‘transformation’ - 
ie, complete liquidation - of many of the com¬ 
munist parties in the west, including the 
Eurocommunist Marxism Today faction in 
Britain. As readers may guess from his use 
of the phrase “godless communism’’, my in¬ 
terlocutor was a religious believer, in fact a 
Roman catholic priest. 

Our conversation initiated a protracted 
dialogue that was not short of contradictions. 
On one side, a communist and atheist, who 
had once been a believer and understood the 
intellectual and emotive power of religious 
ideas and imagery; on the other side, a man 
for whom communism was anathema, but 
who found in Karl Marx and his vision of uni¬ 
versal human liberation a compelling, pro¬ 
phetic figure. 

At the present time, when the anti-war 
movement is drawing a number of believers, 
including clergy, into the orbit of our party, 
questions concerning the attitude of Marx¬ 
ists to religion have a particular relevance. 
This matter was most recently dealt with in a 
contribution from comrade Mark Fischer 
(‘Come all ye faithful’ Weekly Worker No¬ 
vember 29). I have also set down some 
thoughts on the subject in a series of arti¬ 
cles (Weekly Worker December 23 2000, Feb¬ 
ruary 1, March 1 and March 29 2001). 

Today and in succeeding articles I want 
to set out the framework for discussion of a 
closely related subject - the attitude of Karl 
Marx and Marxists to morality. This will in¬ 
volve focusing on two principal questions. 

First, does Marx’s critique of bourgeois 
morality amount to a total condemnation and 
rejection of morality as such; or is he only 
putting it in its proper place, by explaining 
and demystifying its origin, nature and func¬ 
tion? Secondly, it is well known that Marx 
criticised ‘ethical socialism’ on the grounds 
of its delusory belief that mere appeals to 
universal principles of justice and so forth 
could bring about real social change. But 
what basis is there in Marxian theory for a 
genuine, specifically communist form of 
morality? 

Let us begin by returning to the priest’s 
question: “How can you, or any other intel¬ 
ligent person, go on believing in godless 
communism now?” 

First, ‘believing’. I pointed out to him that 
communism is not a religion, not something 
one “believes in”, as one does in Christian¬ 
ity, for example, or islam. Marxist theory is not 
a creed, not a set of fixed dogmatic proposi¬ 
tions to which aspirants must give the as¬ 
sent of faith if they are to be accepted into 
the fold. I was, however, obliged to concede 
that there were sects and grouplets on the 
left whose doctrinal thought-police would 
make Spanish Inquisition zealots look like 
rank amateurs. 

In its theory, Marxism constitutes a new, 
scientific way of understanding the histori¬ 
cal evolution of human societies; in its revo¬ 
lutionary practice, it constitutes a guide to 
changing the world in which we live, in or¬ 
der, through the self-activity and self-eman¬ 
cipation of the working class, to bring about 
the liberation of all humanity from oppres¬ 
sion and alienation, so that all of us can live 
lives worthy of what it means to be a truly 
human being. 

Save for the “categorical imperative to 
overthrow all circumstances in which man is 
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humiliated, enslaved, abandoned and de¬ 
spised” (D McLellan (ed) Karl Man: selected 
writings London 1977, p69 - hereafter KMSW 
) - surely a moral imperative, if ever there was 
one - for us as Marxists, there are no eternal 
and immutable verities. Our business as 
revolutionaries is to engage in relentless criti¬ 
cism and self-criticism by means of which we 
can come to a practical understanding of our 
world: the infinite complexity of its 
determinations and interrelationships, its un¬ 
ceasing change and development. 

Next, ‘godlessness’. In using this term, my 
priest friend evidently had two separate 
ideas in mind. 

In the first place, Marxism is quite literally 
“godless” because it is an explicitly atheis¬ 
tic doctrine that is irreconcilable with any 
form of religion, which, from the point of view 
of the priest, represented the fountainhead 
of all morality. His studies in philosophy and 
his reading of Marx had led him to the con¬ 
clusion that Marxism and religion were to¬ 
tally incompatible. On this point I agreed with 
him unreservedly and personally I would still 
maintain that Marx’s distinctive naturalistic 
and humanistic reading of materialism has no 
room for god or gods, no place for supernatu¬ 
ral or supranatural beings or entities of any 
kind. To me this seems an entirely obvious 
and uncontentious point. 

Marx’s vision of the natural world (includ¬ 
ing, of course, the world of human beings 
and society) was of a self-sufficient and self¬ 
regulating system, requiring no supernatu¬ 
ral being or agency to explain its existence, 
because it is all that there is. The natural world 
itself can provide us with all the knowledge 
we need in order to understand all phenom¬ 
ena within it. In such a world, ‘god’ or ‘gods’ 
are redundant - no more than unnecessary 
hypotheses; religion, a manifestation of al¬ 
ienation and illusion. To call oneself a Marx¬ 
ist and at the same time to believe in god is, 
in this light, not just a personal contradic¬ 
tion but a philosophical absurdity. Marxism 
without atheism would not merely be incon¬ 
sistent, but fundamentally self-contradictory. 

As Lenin put it in his article ‘The attitude 
of the workers’ party to religion’, “Marxism 
... [is] a materialism which is absolutely athe¬ 
istic and positively hostile to all religion” (VI 
Lenin CW Moscow 1963, Vol 15, p402). 

But does this ‘hostility’ mean that we com¬ 
munists should ‘‘introduce into the pro¬ 
gramme of the workers’ party an explicit 
proclamation of atheism, in the sense of de¬ 
claring a war on religion"? Certainly not. Re¬ 
ferring to Engels’s 1874 polemic against the 
Blanquist Communards, he points out that 
“Engels blamed the Blanquists for being un¬ 
able to understand that only the class strag¬ 
gle of the working masses could, by 
comprehensively drawing the widest strata 
of the proletariat into conscious and revolu¬ 
tionary social practice, really free the op¬ 
pressed masses from the yoke of religion” 
(ibid p403). 

Yes, “We must combat religion - that is the 
ABC of all materialism... But Marxism is not 
a materialism which has stopped at the ABC. 
Marxism goes further. It says: we must know 
how to combat religion, and in order to do 
so we must explain the source of faith and 
religion among the masses in a materialist 
way. The combating of religion ... must be 
linked up with the concrete practice of the 
class movement, which aims at eliminating 
the social roots of religion” ( ibid p405). 

The bourgeois liberal reduces these social 
roots to mere ignorance and says, ‘Down 
with religion and long live atheism; the dis¬ 
semination of atheist views is our chief task! ’, 
but the Marxist says that the views of such 


“bourgeois uplifters” are superficial, that 
they offer not a materialist but an idealist ex¬ 
planation of the problem of religion, whose 
roots in modem society are predominantly 
social and rooted precisely in “the socially 
downtrodden condition of the working 
masses and their apparently complete help¬ 
lessness in the face of the blind forces of capi¬ 
talism” ... No educational book can eradicate 
religion from the minds of the masses ... until 
those masses themselves learn to fight this 
root of religion”. And they can only do so 
when they “fight the rale of capital in all its 
forms, in a united, organised, planned and 
conscious way” (ibid p406). 

To warn against the possible detrimental 
effects of mere atheistic propaganda - under 
certain concrete conditions - is by no means 
an opportunistic compromise of fundamen¬ 
tal Marxist materialist principles, nor any 
kind of “philistine fear of scaring away the 
backward sections” of the class, but rather a 
recognition of the fact that the struggle 
against religion must be subordinated to the 
class straggle, “which will convert Christian 
workers ... a hundred times better than bald 
atheist propaganda” (ibid p407). 

Lenin, in short, argued that involvement 
in the class straggle was the best antidote 
to religion. With Engels and many of the first 
generation of Marxists, he also seems to have 
shared the optimistic assumption that scien¬ 
tific and technological progress, together 
with advances in education, would by them¬ 
selves almost mechanically lead to the with¬ 
ering away of religion. 

This has proved not to be the case. True, 
in some parts of the world the mainstream 
religions appeal' to be in long-term decline, 
but there is no shortage of alternatives - ei¬ 
ther fundamentalist revivals within conven¬ 
tional religious movements or new 
manifestations, such as the 57 varieties of 
mysticism, superstition or simple snake-oil 
quackery represented by phenomena like 
so-called ‘new age’ spirituality. It is no coin¬ 
cidence that in post-Soviet Russia we have 
seen not just the resurgence of the ortho¬ 
dox church as a pillar of the state, but the pro¬ 
liferation of innumerable cults. 

The reasons for religion's continuing hold 
on the minds of millions of people are com¬ 
plex, but it should surely be obvious that as 
long as human beings live under the politi¬ 
cal, economic and social oppression and the 
alienation inherent in the capitalist mode of 
production, they will seek, as they always 
have, for a source of solace that can give 
meaning to a brutalising and dehumanising 
existence that to many of them seems sense¬ 
less and, even for the relatively well off, ster¬ 
ile and deeply unsatisfying. 

One could even argue, perhaps rather 
more controversially, that a hunger for mean¬ 
ing, a kind of instinct for teleology, is inher¬ 
ent in human nature itself. As a species 
endowed with consciousness, language, 
intelligence and insatiable curiosity, human 
beings are always asking questions. 
Throughout history we have asked about 
the meaning and purpose of life - why does 
the world exist; why do we exist; what are 
we fori Perhaps this can be explained, at 
least in part, by the fact that, uniquely among 
animals, we can foresee and contemplate our 
own death. “Thou madest man, he knows 
not why; He thinks he was not made to die” 
was how Tennyson expressed this dilemma 
in the 19th century. If the world has no pur¬ 
pose, if it simply is, then the human species 
could be seen as just so much flotsam, drift¬ 
ing about on a cold sea of contingency. 

The second reason why our priest thought 
Marxism and communism to be “godless” 


can be summed up in an oft quoted sentence 
from the Communist manifesto: “Commu¬ 
nism abolishes eternal truths, it abolishes all 
religion and all morality” ( KMSW p236). 
Hence, Marx’s doctrine is seen to be not just 
immoral (on the grounds that it rejects reli¬ 
gion) but intrinsically amoral in that it pur¬ 
portedly “abolishes” all morality. For our 
priest, this was a real conundrum, because 
his reading of Marx left him with the conclu¬ 
sion that here was a man passionately ani¬ 
mated by a moral concern for the 
emancipation of human beings from oppres¬ 
sion and degradation. 

I told him to look at the text again. The sen¬ 
tence just quoted above is part of an extended 
polemical passage dealing with “bourgeois 
objections to communism”. The contention 
that “Communism abolishes ... all morality” 
is not a programmatic statement by Marx but 
an accusation which Marx places in the 
mouth of his putative bourgeois opponents 
in order to refiite it by drawing attention to 
the utter emptiness and hypocrisy of bour¬ 
geois morality itself, not least in the sphere 
of sexuality: “Nothing is more ridiculous than 
the virtuous indignation of our bourgeois at 
the community of women which, they pre¬ 
tend, is to be openly and officially estab¬ 
lished by the communists.” At the same time, 
"Our bourgeois, not content with having the 
wives and daughters of their proletarians at 
their disposal, not to speak of common pros¬ 
titutes, take the greatest pleasure in seduc¬ 
ing each other’s wives” (ibid p235). 

The ‘morality’ of Victorian England at this 
time can be summed up by the fact that, 
whereas in the salons of the bourgeoisie even 
the legs of grand pianos were modestly 
swathed in fabric, literally thousands of child 
prostitutes were walking the pavements of 
London, catering for a clientele composed 
almost exclusively of middle and upper class 
men. 

Marx’s intention in the Communist mani¬ 
festo was not to abjure morality as such, but 
to expose and criticise its manifestations in 
bourgeois ideology. Like religion, however, 
morality as such was not a subject to which 
Marx devoted any systematic analysis. 
Hence it is true to say that a reading of the 
whole corpus of his work touching on the 
issue produces the impression of paradox 
and contradiction. 

This paradox forms the basis of an inter¬ 
esting monograph by the Oxford academic, 
Steven Lukes: Marxism and morality. Al¬ 
though it is written from a fundamentally 
anti-Marxist and anti-communist perspec¬ 
tive, this book is worth reading, if only for 
the fact that it provides a framework for dis¬ 
cussion and ample quotations from the clas¬ 
sics of Marxism. 

Lukes argues that there is a striking para¬ 
dox in the way that Marx and his followers 
approach morality: on the one hand, he says, 
they reject it as “a form of ideology, and thus 
social in origin, illusory in content, and serv¬ 
ing class interests”; they maintain that 
“there are no objective truths or eternal prin¬ 
ciples of morality,” and that morality needs 
to be “explained, unmasked, and condemned 
as an anachronism”. On the other hand (and 
here is the paradox), Marx’s writings “abound 
in moral judgements”. Practically every text, 
however scientific or academic, contains 
“condemnation, exhortation, and the vision 
of a better world” (S Lukes Marxism and mo¬ 
rality Oxford 1985, p3f). 

Having defined this paradox, Lukes re¬ 
solves it by drawing a distinction between 
two kinds of morality: on the one hand, there 
is “the morality of Recht” (by which he 
means the complex of rights, duties and prin- 
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ciples that govern the relations and consti¬ 
tute the ethical framework of civil society 
under the capitalist mode of production); on 
the other hand there is something that Lukes 
calls the “morality of emancipation” - in es¬ 
sence, the basis for a specifically Marxist ap¬ 
proach to morality {ibid p27). 

Lukes justifies his assertion that Marx and 
Marxists reject morality perse by saying that, 
for them, morality is “a form of ideology and 
thus social in origin, illusory in content, and 
serving class interests”. 

There is no argument about the fact that 
in Marxist terms morality is a fomi of ideol¬ 
ogy and there is equally no doubt that it 
serves class interests. But when Lukes de¬ 
scribes ideology itself, without qualification, 
as “illusory in content”, he perpetuates a 
misconception that has been prevalent for 
too long. Time and again. Marx is credited 
with saying that if something is ideological, 
it must ipso facto be "illusory in content”, or 
the product of “false consciousness”. 

This is not what Marx thought at all. For 
Marx, ideology is a category which describes 
the practical role played by ideas in society 
generally, and in the class struggle specifi¬ 
cally. What makes a particular idea or con¬ 
cept “ideological” is its usefulness in 
furthering a particular class interest. There 
is plenty of evidence to show that this is how 
Marx saw his own ideas, as weapons in the 
class struggle. Some forms of ideology may 
indeed be “illusory in content”, but this does 
not apply definitionally to all forms. 

The best way to sort this out is to use a 
simple example. Social classes, as we know, 
play a pivotal role in Marx’s thinking and 
class is an eminently ‘ideological’ concept: 
ie, it plays a practical role in society gener¬ 
ally and in the class struggle itself. There was 
a time, for example, when the idea of class 
served as a bulwark of the status quo. The 
ruling class told us that the class system was 
part of a god-given, hierarchical social order. 

Today, thanks in large part to Marxist think¬ 
ing and the struggles of the working class 
itself, the existence of social classes is some¬ 
thing that our rulers would prefer us not to 
think about. 

In her day, Margaret Thatcher told us that 
classes did not exist; John Major told us that 
classes would soon be a thing of the past. 
For New Labour, naturally, class is a source 
of acute embarrassment, because, as they 
keep telling us, ‘We’re all middle class now’. 
Where class is acknowledged at all, it is 
trivialised into a matter of social status or 
prestige, supposedly about how people 
speak, how they hold their knife and fork, 
whether they go to the lavatory or the toilet, 
and a thousand other things which form the 
staple of the British situation comedy. 

These are examples of ideology, and, as it 
happens, they are “illusory in content”. God 
did not create classes and Tory central of¬ 
fice has not abolished them. But what puts 
us in a position to know this is the fact that, 
thanks to Marx, we have at our disposal an 
ideological concept of class that is not “illu¬ 
sory in content” but rooted in a scientific 
grasp of material reality. Needless to say, this 
concept is not carved on a tablet of stone. It 
can and must be modified to take into ac¬ 
count historical changes in the material, so¬ 
cial reality which it reflects. 

Here we have the key point, when it comes 
to ‘morality’ or any other category of ideol¬ 
ogy. For Marx, all ideas are the product of 
material circumstances that are constantly 
subject to historical change. All ideas are 
what Lukes calls “social in origin” and as 
society changes so do its ideas. False con¬ 
sciousness and illusion come into the mat¬ 
ter when people pretend, or allow themselves 
to be persuaded, that this is not so. False¬ 
hood and illusion are the inevitable conse¬ 
quence once you start believing that ideas 
are in some sense autonomous, and that it is 
ideas which shape reality rather than the 
other way round. 


The relevance of this to moral ideas is ob¬ 
vious: they are held to be independent of his¬ 
torically changing material circumstances; 
they are supposedly universal, eternal and 
immutable. Certainly, from the Marxist stand¬ 
point, such claims are “illusory in content”. 

But Lukes is wrong. What Marx “explains, 
unmasks and condemns” is not the notion 
of morality itself, but rather the claims which 
are made about it. What he is attacking is not 
‘morality’ itself as a category, but the ‘moral¬ 
ising’ that underpins bourgeois ideology’s 
defence of the status quo. All societies, in¬ 
cluding socialist or communist societies, 
must develop codes of values in order to cre¬ 
ate and preserve the social cohesion with¬ 
out which they could not remain in existence. 
What Marx insists we must recognise, how¬ 
ever, is that these codes of values are the 
product of specific social and economic cir¬ 
cumstances. To believe otherwise is indeed 
to propound an “illusory” account of real¬ 
ity. 

Sometimes Marx’s impatience with the in¬ 
ability of people to see this does get the bet¬ 
ter of him, and he seems to be throwing out 
the moral baby with the bathwater. Hence 
the well-worn chaplet of aphorisms always 
recited as ‘proof’ to the effect that Marx 
thought morality in itself was mere nonsense. 

In what follows I shall argue that Marx’s 
critique of morality, albeit fragmentary, does 
not constitute a total “condemnation and re¬ 
jection” of morality per se but rather a “con¬ 
demnation and rejection” of bourgeois 
morality in a concretely existing historical 
form. It can be distilled into four basic propo¬ 
sitions. 

First, that morality is a human creation ex¬ 
pressing in an ideal form a set of social rela¬ 
tions. But these social relations reflect and 
are, in the final analysis, determined by un¬ 
derlying material relations of property and 
power. 

Secondly, that the moral values prevalent 
in a particular society at a particular time al¬ 
ways reflect the concrete material conditions 
of human life, the way in which that society 
produces the means necessary for its sub¬ 
sistence and reproduction. 

Thirdly, that all moral conceptions are sub¬ 
ject to change and development, reflecting 
changes in the forces and relations of pro¬ 
duction; and that there is, therefore, so far 
as Marxists are concerned, no such thing as 
an eternal and immutable moral verity. 

Fourthly, that in societies divided by class 
conflict morality reflects these divisions and 
primarily functions as a means of justifying 
and legitimising the status quo, thus secur¬ 
ing the power of the ruling class and rein¬ 
forcing its ideological claim to represent the 
best interests of society as a whole. 

To say that morality is made not by god 
but by humanity, that there are no absolute 
or eternal moral truths and that, in class so¬ 
cieties, morality functions primarily as a 
means of perpetuating the domination of one 
class over another is, obviously, to challenge 
some deeply entrenched assumptions. It is 
essential to grasp that this challenge is not 
just philosophical but also intensely practi¬ 
cal: “Philosophers have only interpreted the 
world in various ways; the point is to change 
it” (‘Theses on Feuerbach’. Noll KMSW 
pl58). 

The realisation of Marx’s categorical im¬ 
perative involves not just the criticism of “all 
circumstances in which man is humiliated, 
enslaved, abandoned and despised”, but 
their overthrow. This is why Marx is so im¬ 
patient with what he sees as the utopianism 
of ethical socialism and its twin delusions: 
that mere appeals to universal principles of 
human justice and so forth could bring about 
real social change and that we can change 
the world simply by changing the way we 
think about it. Marx’s condemnation of mor¬ 
alising can easily be mistaken for the con¬ 
demnation of morality itself. 

Be that as it may, there is no doubt that for 
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many people Marx’s rejection of the claims 
conventionally made about morality was and 
is repulsive. The fact that Marx was an athe¬ 
ist was and is enough to ensure his being 
dismissed as an amoral scoundrel by many 
religious believers. Here again we must come 
back to the effect of religious thinking in the 
ideology of our society. 

Even in ‘secularised’ countries like Britain 

- which no less an authority than the arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury recently described as 
an “atheist society” - religion remains impor¬ 
tant to the ruling class. Not because they 
believe in it - though some of them may do - 
but because it still constitutes a useful ideo¬ 
logical weapon in the struggle against radi¬ 
cal political and social change. Religion 
continues, actively or passively, to provide 
an ultimate ‘supernatural’ legitimation of the 
status quo and of values dear to the heart of 
the bourgeoisie, such as the sanctity of pri¬ 
vate property and the god-given, hierarchi¬ 
cal nature of the social order: ‘The rich man 
in his castle, the poor man at his gate - god 
made them high and lowly, and ordered their 
estate” is a verse that, for understandable rea¬ 
sons in our ‘egalitarian’ society, has been 
quietly suppressed from the Church of Eng¬ 
land’s hymnal. Parsons may preach and pray 
about social justice and equality, about the 
inalienable rights of the individual (on paper, 
and within very strict limits) and so forth, but 
when the crunch comes, we know on which 
side of the barricades the church will find it¬ 
self. 

The most effective way in which religion 
serves to buttress the existing political, eco¬ 
nomic and social order is by claiming the 
right to act as the ultimate arbiter on all ques¬ 
tions of morality and ethics. By virtue of their 
supposedly ‘divine’ origin in scripture and 
revelation, the moral values that religion 
propagates ostensibly transcend all consid¬ 
erations of class, race and so forth. They 
have universal, god-given validity. 

The degree to which religious institutions 
are able to exercise this power of dictating 
the moral agenda obviously varies enor¬ 
mously. In effectively theocratic states, such 
as Iran, the power of islam means that reli¬ 
gious and secular law become virtually in¬ 
distinguishable. To transgress the moral 
dictates of the established religion means 
that you are not just a sinner, but a criminal, 
subject to the severest penalties, including 
execution, for infringing the moral code. Else¬ 
where, of course, the situation is quite dif¬ 
ferent. In conditions of bourgeois democracy, 
the secularisation of society means that reli¬ 
gion can only seek to influence, rather than 
to command, but that influence is often con¬ 
siderable when it comes to some crucial so¬ 
cial issues. For example, the religious right in 
America, both inside the Republican Party 
and through a wide range of fundamentalist 
pressure groups, still exerts a powerful influ¬ 
ence on the political agenda in teims of atti¬ 
tudes to issues like abortion, sexuality and 
race; in Ireland, it is thanks to the power of 
the Roman catholic church that abortion is a 
crime and contraception unavailable. 

Readers in Britain will be only to aware of 
how religious institutions, on the basis of 
their supposed moral authority, are con¬ 
stantly seeking to interfere in political and 
social questions. 

Recent months have seen attempts by a 
coalition of church and other religious lead¬ 
ers to lobby against the abolition of clause 
28, against the equalisation of the age of con¬ 
sent for gay sex and against plans to make 
the ‘morning after’ pill available across the 
counter. It is no coincidence that all these 
questions relate in one way or another to sex 

- in which prelates and priests have an ob¬ 
sessive interest. Ann Widdecombe, the self- 
appointed voice of the pope in the House of 
Commons, whatever the limits of her own 
first-hand experience, feels under no con¬ 
straint to refrain from telling the rest of what 
we should or should not do in bed. 


As communists, whose highest goal is the 
creation of a truly just and democratic soci¬ 
ety, in which human beings, freed from the 
shackles of alienation, can develop every as¬ 
pect of their social being to the full, we dis¬ 
miss theses notions of morality in their 
entirety. Of course, communism does indeed 
involve what Marx called “the most radical 
rupture with traditional ideas” ( KMSW p237). 
This “rupture” is essential. For communists 
it is an absolute duty to challenge and strug¬ 
gle against all the false claims of bourgeois 
ideology, including those made by religion 
in relation to morality and ethics. 

As materialists and atheists, communists 
argue that morality is a human creation ex¬ 
pressing in an ideal form a set of social rela¬ 
tions. But these social relations reflect and 
are ultimately determined by underlying 
material relations of property and power; 
moral values prevalent in a particular soci¬ 
ety at a particular time reflect the concrete 
material conditions of human life, the way in 
which that society produces the means nec¬ 
essary for its subsistence and reproduction; 
moral conceptions are subject to change and 
development, reflecting changes in the 
forces and relations of production - there are, 
therefore, no eternal and immutable moral 
truths; in societies divided by class conflict, 
morality reflects these divisions and prima¬ 
rily functions as a means of justifying the 
status quo, thus securing the power of the 
ruling class and reinforcing its ideological 
claim to represent the best interests of soci¬ 
ety as a whole. 

Historically, many on the left have had big 
problems with the whole notion of ethics. 
They have read into Marx’s often bitterly sar¬ 
castic and dismissive strictures against bour¬ 
geois morality a condemnation of all morality 
per se, drawing the conclusion that there is 
no basis in Marxian theory for a specifically 
communist or proletarian ethic. I believe, and 
later hope to demonstrate, that this position 
is incorrect; that it represents a crude mis¬ 
understanding of the thrust of Marx’s critique 
of capitalism, a critique that is replete with 
what can only be called heartfelt moral in¬ 
dignation; and that Marx’s philosophical 
approach to the historic role of the proletariat, 
whose self-emancipation brings about the 
emancipation of all humanity, has a profound 
and specific moral dimension. 

One subject that was of consuming inter¬ 
est to Marx, a theme that was to occupy him 
in one way or another throughout his life, 
was the question, what does it mean to be a 
human being? Not a human being in relation 
to a god, spirit or any other .supernatural 
entity; nor a human being seen sub specie 
aeternitatis', nor an “abstract being squat¬ 
ting outside the world”, but “man in the world 
of man, the state, society” (KMSW p63). Re¬ 
jecting the teleological preoccupations of so 
much previous philosophy, Marx dismisses 
as “speculative distortion” any reading of 
history which assigns a special, preordained 
role or destiny to ‘man’ in the abstract. 

From beginning to end. Marx’s view is an¬ 
thropocentric, but it is rooted in the study of 
“real individuals, their activity and the mate¬ 
rial conditions of their life, both those which 
they find already existing and those pro¬ 
duced by their activity” (K Marx and F En¬ 
gels The German Ideology Moscow 1976, 
p36f). 

His perspective is always both historical 
and social. In the Economic and philosophi¬ 
cal manuscripts Marx calls his approach 
“consistent naturalism or humanism”, and 
says that it can be distinguished from both 
idealism and materialism, constituting at the 
same time then "unifying truth” (ihre beide 
vereinigende Wahrheif, KMSW pl04). 

It is on this basis, of an ethic rooted in the 
material reality of humankind’s relationship 
with nature and in the relations that proceed 
from it, that we shall find Marx’s and modem 
communism’s distinctive approach to 
morality • 
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PALESTINE 

Reactionary anti-Zionism 


Eddie Ford examines the roots of Hamas and looks at its 
programmatic charter 


O nce again, bloodshed and sav¬ 
agery has erupted inside Israel. 
At the end of last week, a Hamas 
suicide attacker killed himself and 26 oth¬ 
ers in Haifa - a mainly working class dis¬ 
trict characterised by a relatively high 
degree of jewish-Arab integration. Five 
of his victims were ‘fellow’ Arabs - and 
indeed young Arab workers were among 
the first to attend to the injured victims 
of this fanatical act. Since March, Hamas 
bombers - suicidal and non-suicidal - 
have targeted shopping malls, seaside 
discos, pizza restaurants and city buses. 

hi retaliation, Ariel Sharon unleashed 
his forces - attacking Yasser Arafat’s 
headquarters. The Haifa suicide bomb 
was a gift. Last Wednesday night saw 
the Gaza Strip teeter on the brink of intra- 
Palestinian civil war, when the Palestin¬ 
ian authorities attempted to arrest the 
founder and spiritual leader of Hamas, 
Sheikh Ahmed Yassin. Hundreds of his 
supporters eventually beat off the police, 
who shot dead one young activist. 

Inevitably, the world’s attention has fo¬ 
cused on Hamas, who are challenging 
the authority of Arafat and his al Fatah 
administration. It is clear that Hamas has 
sunk deep roots amongst the oppressed 
masses in the Gaza Strip and the West 
Bank, with the figure of Ahmed Yassin 
himself inspiring deep devotion (not 
something you can say about Arafat any 
longer). So who exactly are Hamas? 

Hamas is an abbreviation of Harakat 
al-Muqawama al-Islamiyya (Islamic re¬ 
sistance movement) and it also means 
‘force and bravery'. Its origins are rooted 
in the Muslim Brotherhood movement 
and, more specifically, in its main institu¬ 
tional embodiment since the late 1970s - 
that is, in the Islamic Centre (al-Mujamma 
al-islami) located on the Gaza Strip. 

Origins 

Historically, islamicist political activity in 
British-ruled Palestine appeared as early 
as the 1920s in the fomr of local branches 
of the Egyptian-based Young Muslim 
Men’s Association. In 1945, the first Pal¬ 
estinian branch of MB was opened in 
Jerusalem as an extension of the Egyp¬ 
tian movement. Soon, with the assistance 
of the its Egyptian mentors, and also 
because of its close affiliation with the 
then mufti of Jerusalem, al-Haj Amin al- 
Husseini, other branches were estab¬ 
lished in most of the major Palestinian 
towns and villages, and by 1947 there 
were 38 branches of the MB with more 
than 10,000 registered members. How¬ 
ever, the Palestinian branch of MB suf¬ 
fered a rapid decline with the formation 
of the Jewish state of Israel and then the 
first Arab-Israeli war in 1948. 

Between 1948 and 1967, Jordan and 
Egypt ruled the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip respectively. This obviously 
shaped the development of the MB. In 
the Jordanian West Bank, the MB re¬ 
newed its political activities. During the 
1950s, the MB maintained a policy of 
essentially ‘loyal opposition’ to the 
Hashemite regime - participating in all the 
elections and official political life in gen¬ 
eral. The political truce between the 
Hashemite monarchy and the MB essen¬ 
tially boiled down to the fact that they 
had a shared ideology of social tradition¬ 
alism - which meant, in practice, a rejec¬ 
tion of the revolutionary Arab national¬ 
ism of Gamal Abdul Nasser. 

What of Egyptian-ruled Gaza? Under 
its administration, the MB’s activities in 
tire Gaza Strip were either tolerated or re¬ 
pressed - in line with Egypt’s policy to¬ 
wards the MB’s mother movement in 
Egypt itself. Thus, during the short-lived 
honeymoon from 1952 to 1954, between 
the Free Officers regime and the MB, the 
latter’s branch in the Gaza Strip flour¬ 


ished, attracting many young Palestin¬ 
ians from the refugee camps as well as 
Palestinian students from Egyptian uni¬ 
versities. But a new ban on the MB in 
Egypt in 1954, following its attempt on 
Nasser’s life, began a long period of bru¬ 
tal repression. Consequently, the MB in 
Gaza was forced to go underground. 

Nasser’s harsh policy against the MB 
reached its peak in the aftermath of the 
alleged coup attempt in 1965, which led 
to the arrest of thousands of the MB’s 
activists in Egypt and the execution of 
leading figures. One of the most impor¬ 
tant of these ‘martyrs’ was Sayyid Qutb, 
whose writings, most notably in Sign 
posts, were adopted by many of the mili¬ 
tant islamicist groups. Qutb ‘saw the 
light’ after visiting the United States in 
the 1950s, being particularly appalled by 
what he saw as the ‘outrageous’ free¬ 
doms enjoyed by American women. His 
violent and militant brand of islam viewed 
non-islamic mle as jahiliyya - the pre-is- 
lamic era portrayed by muslims as a pe¬ 
riod of darkness and ignorance. 
Therefore this sort of regime is inherently 
heretical and must be fought through a 
holy war (jihad). At the same time, Qutb 
argued, the true believers must separate 
themselves from this contaminated so¬ 
ciety by means of migration ( liijra ) and 
thus create then own pure islamic space, 
protected from the omnipotent state ma¬ 
chine. A cardinal element of his theory 
was the concept of the “internal jihad’’ 
within the nruslim community - spiritual 
purification if you like. 

Qutb’s writings had a great impact on 
the young Ahmad Yassin, who in 1965 
was one of the MB members arrested in 
the Nasserite crackdown. 

Undetered, Yassin assiduously built 
up the MB and then later the Islamic Cen¬ 
tre. According to Hamas’s own semi-of¬ 
ficial history, the ‘first period’ was 
between 1967 and 1976 - marked as it was 
by the meticulous construction of a so¬ 
cial infrastructure under Yassin, who by 
1968 was the most pre-eminent MB fig¬ 
ure in Gaza. These years were character¬ 
ised by his institutionally based efforts 
to imbue society with da ’wa - that is, 
religious preaching and education. Op¬ 
erating out of his home in the Shati’ refu¬ 
gee camp, Yassin embarked on a 
systematic penetration of the society by 
creating numerous cells of three members 
each throughout Gaza, reaching down to 
the neighbourhood level. With the ex¬ 
pansion of the movement, Gaza was di¬ 
vided into five sub-districts under the 
responsibility of Yassin’s close aides or 
disciples. 

The most crucial act in the MB’s ‘in¬ 
stitutionalisation’ in the Gaza occmred in 
1973 with the founding of the Islamic 
Centre - a voluntary association, which 
was formally legalised in 1978. The Cen¬ 
tre became the base for administration 
and control of religious and educational 
islamic institutions in the Gaza - all under 
Yassin. 

Return to islam 

The project of Yassin and the Islamic 
Centre was to promote a "return to islam”. 
Hence the intensive, Talibanite effort to 
eradicate “immoral’’ behaviour - porno¬ 
graphic material, the drinking of alcohol, 
prostitution, homosexuality, drug abuse 
and mixed-sex activities (especially the 
latter, it should be noted). In the words 
of two Israeli scholars, the Islamic Cen¬ 
tre “employed violence to impose islamic 
norms on the population, particularly to 


prevent the consumption of alcohol and 
to ensure women’s modesty” (Shaul 
Mishal, Avraham Sela The Palestinian 
Hamas: vision, violence and coexist¬ 
ence New York 2000. p23). 

Hamas itself emerged out of the Islamic 
Centre. It was founded in late 1987 in re¬ 
action to the beginning of the intifada, 
essentially construing itself as the 
‘armed wing’ of the MB. After declaring 
a jihad, in 1988 it issued its own charter - 
which was fundamentally a response to 
King Hussein’s declaration in July of that 
year that Jordan would administratively 
disengage from the West Bank. This was 
in order to bring about an independent 
Palestinian state - alongside Israel - de¬ 
tails to be worked out by a Jerusalem- 
based group of al Fatah activists led by 
Faisal al-Husseini. 

Yassin denounced this two-state so¬ 
lution - arguing that allowing Israel would 
divide the Palestinian people between 
those “within” and "without”. Yassin’s 
Charter of the Islamic Resistance Move¬ 
ment aimed to provide a political alterna¬ 
tive to Arafat and the Palestinian 
Liberation Organisation. 

Naturally, it could not just flatly de¬ 
nounce the PLO leadership as a bunch 
of apostates and traitors, as that would 
have almost certainly have consigned 
Hamas to almost immediate political ob¬ 
livion. So we have the following ‘tactful’ 
wording in article 27 of the Hamas char¬ 
ter, which damns with faint praise: “Due 
to the circumstances that surround the 
formation of [the PLO] and the ideologi¬ 
cal confusion that prevails in the Arab 
world as a result of tire ideological inva¬ 
sion which has befallen the Arab world 
since the defeat of the Cmsades and that 
has been intensified by orientalism, the 
[Christian] mission and imperialism, the 
organisation has adopted the idea of a 
secular state, and this is how we view it. 
[But] secular thought is entirely contra¬ 
dictory to religious thought. Thought is 
the basis for positions, modes of conduct 
and decision making. Therefore, despite 
our respect for the PLO - and what it 
might become [in the future] - and with¬ 
out underestimating its role in the Arab- 
Israeli conflict, we cannot use secular 
thought for tire current and future islamic 
nature of Palestine. The islanric nature of 
Palestine is part of our religion, and eve¬ 
ryone who neglects his religion is bound 
to lose” (all quotes from the Hamas char¬ 
ter are from Mishal and Sela ibid ppl75- 
199). 

In short, tire establishment of the Is¬ 
lanric Centre by Yassin and his follower's 
and then the publication of the Hamas 
Charter was an attempt to bridge the di¬ 
vide that separated Palestinian national¬ 
ism (particularism) and islamicism 
(universalism) - no easy theological-po¬ 
litical task. Nationalism, according to 
Qutb - and the Salafiyya strain of religious 
thought which inspired him and others - 
constitutes polytheism or idolatry. Sov¬ 
ereignty belongs not to the nation but 
to god and the only legitimate political 
community is the umma (religious com¬ 
munity). Pride in one’s ethnic group is 
tolerable only so long as it does not di¬ 
vide the community of believers, who 
form an indivisible unit thanks to the 
sovereignty of the sharia (islanric law). 
One day, it is hoped, political boundaries 
will be erased and all nruslims will live in 
one polity devoted to god’s will. The 
priority though is to raise up the sharia 
and abolish secular law. Nationalism is 
idolatry because it divides the umma and 


replaces a s/wnri-centred consciousness 
with ethnic pride. 

Hanras’s more pragmatic interpretation 
of this theory, however, was that a thrust 
in the direction of one would hasten the 
realisation of the other. As Mishal and 
Sela write, “Hamas presented the libera¬ 
tion of Palestine and the Arab-islamic res¬ 
urrection (: nahda ) as a dialectic in which 
the success of either depended on the 
advancement of the other” (ibid p42). 
Hamas thus embarked on the ‘twin track’ 
policy of a (purported) national liberation 
struggle and a jihad, which aims “to raise 
the banner of Allah over every inch of 
Palestine”. The role of Hamas, according 
to its founders, was to serve as the van¬ 
guard of the Arab and muslinr world - to 
rescue it from its state of servile inaction 
before the encroachment of the Zionist- 
imperialist enemy. 

Anti-semitism 

For anyone who retains doubts about 
the utterly reactionary nature of Hamas’s 
anti-Zionism, and world view in general, 
a quick glance at its charter should serve 
as an ample corrective. For instance, ar¬ 
ticle eight employs the old Muslim Broth¬ 
erhood slogan - “Allah is its goal, the 
Prophet is the model, the koran its con¬ 
stitution, jihad its path and death for the 
sake of allah its most sublime belief.” Not 
a very comforting thought to the non- 
muslims living in Palestine and the Mid¬ 
dle East. 

Much more indicative of Hamas’s re¬ 
actionary anti-Zionism (anti-semitism) is 
article 22, which boldly states: 

“The enemy has been planning for a 
long time in order to achieve what it has 
[effectively] achieved, taking into ac¬ 
count the elements affecting the current 
of events ... It [the enemy] stood behind 
the French revolution, the communist 
revolution, and most of the revolutions 
we have heard and hear about, here and 
there. It is with this money that it has 
formed secret organisations throughout 
the world, in order to destroy societies 
and achieve the Zionists’ interests. Such 
organisations are the Masons, Rotary 
Clubs, Lions Clubs, b’nai B’ritli and oth¬ 
ers. They all are destructive spying or¬ 
ganisations. With this money, it [the 
enemy] has taken control of the imperi¬ 
alist states and persuaded them to colo¬ 
nise many countries in order to exploit 
their resources and spread their corrup¬ 
tion there. 

“In regard to local and world wars, it 
has become common knowledge that 
[the enemy] was [the trigger] behind tire 
[outbreak of] World War I, in which it 
realised the abolition of the islamic 
Caliphate [namely the Ottoman empire, 
abolished by the Turkish republican 
government headed by Kemal Pasha - 
EF]. The enemy profited financially and 
took control of many sources of wealth, 
obtained the Balfour Declaration, and 
established the League of Nations in 
order to rule the world through that 
means. The enemy was also [the trigger] 
behind the [outbreak of] World War II, 
in which it made huge profits from trad¬ 
ing material and prepared for establish¬ 
ing its state. It inspired the formation of 
the United Nations and the Security 
Council instead of the League of Nations, 
in order to mle the world through them. 
No war broke out anywhere without its 
fingerprints on it.” 

Does all this stuff about the world 
jewish (sorry - Zionist ) conspiracy have 
a slightly familiar ring to it? For those a 


bit slow on the uptake, article 32 explic¬ 
itly tells us that “the Zionist scheme has 
no limits, and after Palestine it will strive 
to expand from the Nile to the Euphra¬ 
tes. When it has digested the region it 
has consumed, it will look to further ex¬ 
pansions, and so on. This plan outlined 
in the Protocol of the elders of Zion and 
[Zionism’s] present [conduct] is the best 
witness to what is said there.” 

It seems that the spirit of Adolf Hitler 
stalks the Hamas charter. 

Article 34 of the charter makes a na¬ 
ked grab for the mantle of Palestinian na¬ 
tionalism: “Since the dawn of history, 
Palestine has been the navel of the earth, 
the centre of the continents, and the 
object of greed for the greedy.” For 
Hamas there clearly is a winner-takes-all 
clash of civilisations in this region. 

Unsurprisingly, the Hamas view of 
women is akin to the Taliban's and are 
near perfectly encapsulated in articles 17 
and 18, which declare: “The muslim 
woman has a no lesser role than that of 
the muslim man in the war of liberation; 
she is a manufacturer of men and plays a 
major role in guiding and educating the 
[new] generations. The enemies have 
realised her role, hence they think that if 
they can guide her and educate her in the 
way they wish, away from islam, they will 
have won the war. Therefore, you can see 
them attempting to do this through the 
mass media and movies, education and 
culture and using as their intermediaries 
their craftsmen, who are pair of Zionist 
organisations that assume various 
names and shapes, such as the Masons, 
Rotary Clubs, and espionage gangs, all 
of which are nests of saboteurs and sabo¬ 
tage”. 

All in all, not a programme for Arab- 
Palestinian liberation, let alone universal 
human liberation. If Hamas were to come 
to power on such a basis it could only 
deliver oppression, tyranny and slaugh¬ 
ter - first and foremost internally: ie, 
against Palestinians themselves. 

The first manifestations of Hamas vio¬ 
lence were directed against leftist rivals 
in tire Gaza strip and women for not wear¬ 
ing the veil. The Israeli authorities were 
quite happy to give Hamas space and 
toleration. They were preferable to the 
PLO or the Popular Front for the Libera¬ 
tion of Palestine. However, now Hamas 
is a Frankenstein monster and is going 
from strength to strength. Essentially 
there are three factors driving it forward. 

1. The spiral of terror with Israel. Hamas 
specialises in attacking soft, not military 
targets. Ariel Sharon is only too wilting 
to hit back in kind and the whole popula¬ 
tions of Israel and Palestine are provoked 
into an irrational and self-consuming 
rage. 

2. The Arafat regime is repressive, cor¬ 
rupt and cash-strapped. The Palestinian 
Authority cannot meet the basic needs 
of the Palestinian masses - food, hous¬ 
ing, education, clothing, etc. The most it 
can offer is cronyism and jobbery - hand¬ 
ing out positions in the police force and 
(for what passes) as the government- 
state apparatus. 

3. Hamas is not short of money. Hamas 
can feed you and your family. Eg, the 
Islamic Youth Society, a Hamas charity 
front - of which there are many - has since 
the second intifada began 14 months ago 
been busily distributing food parcels to 
4,500 families - doting out rice, sugar, len¬ 
tils and coffee to 30,000 people every 
month. 

Hamas is rich because it has rich back¬ 
ers. It is estimated Hamas-fronted social 
welfare groups received $140 million in 
grants over the last 14 months - chan¬ 
nelled from Saudi Arabia and other Gulf 
states such as Qatar. That sort of money 
can buy a lot of influence • 
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STOP THE WAR COALITION 


Communist 
Party books 



and 

Scotland’s right to 
solf-determination 


Jack Conrad 

Introduction by Mary Ward 

Jack Conrad 


■ Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to serve 
those in the workers’ movement who had no interest in revolu¬ 
tion, those who preferred compromise with capitalism rather than 
its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter 
Taaffe’s group and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting 
a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the 
USSR from Statin’s monocratic dictatorship to the twists and 
turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and Yeltsin’s counter-coup. 
Throughout there is a stress on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95 

■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. 
Particular attention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism 
and their strategy for revolution. Vital for Socialist Alliance ac¬ 
tivists. 

£4.95 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and central¬ 
ism? Jack Conrad explores this thorny issue in his historically 
significant argument against a disgruntled minority who de¬ 
serted the CPGB in 1992. 

£4.95 

■ Blair’s ri gg ed referendum and Scotland’s right to 
self-determination 

Jack Conrad’s delivers a serious critique of the attitude taken 
by the Scottish Socialist Alliance (forerunner of the SSP) to 
Blair’s sop parliament for Scotland. 

£4.95 

■ A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory govern¬ 
ment’s 1992 coal review. The case is made for working class self¬ 
activity and socialism. Arthur Scargill famously disowned it. 

£ 1.00 

Buy all six books for £21.50 and save £8.25. 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 

Please send me a copy of: 

Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 

Blair’s rigged referendum □ 

A plan for miners □ 

I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for 
£_ 

Name_ 


Address 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 


Democracy to 
the fore 


O ver 300 people attended the Stop the 
War Coalition teach-in on December 
10. While the largest component was 
undoubtedly made up of Socialist Workers 
Party supporters, other Socialist Alliance com¬ 
rades were also present, as were a smattering 
of ‘official communists’ and non-socialists. 
However, it is not so much what was said at 
City University, but what was not that lingers 
in the mind. 

Some of the invited speakers did not turn 
up, perhaps feeling that ‘peace’ is descend¬ 
ing on Afghanistan - so whither the anti-war 
movement? Because of this, the first sessions 
had to be hastily rearranged. ‘Racism, islam 
and the war’ was merged with ‘The war and 
civil liberties’. This was introduced by Suresh 
Grover, chair of the National Civil Rights 
Movement, an organisation which emerged 
from the Stephen Lawrence inquiry led by Sir 
William Macpherson (whose report on so- 
called ‘institutionalised racism’ actually 
marked a qualitative development in the ide¬ 
ology of institutionalised Anti-racism). Com¬ 
rade Grover focused on the situation before 
September 11 - where racist attacks were al¬ 
ready on the increase, he said. 

After September 11, argued comrade 
Grover, the language used to prosecute the 
‘anti-terrorist’ war had encouraged more rac¬ 
ists to come out of the woodwork. He also 
claimed that “islamophobia is not recognised 
by the anti-racist left” - citing a controversy 
over including a muezzin to call the faithful to 
prayer on the November 18 demonstration in 
Trafalgar Square. Comrade Grover alleged that 
if a Christian priest had got up and performed 
a religious ritual there would have been no 
controversy or excitement. Not convincing. 
If anything, the opposite is more likely to be 
true, given the weight these days of politically 
correct, guilt-ridden, liberal anti-racism. 

The comrade went on to criticise the left, 
particularly the SWP, stating: “The Anti-Nazi 
League comes out at demonstrations, but 
does not do the hard, day-to-day work”. 
Grover also complained of what he saw as the 
tendency of left groups to use “community 
struggles” in order to build their own groups. 
Naturally, there was no problem with left 
groups trying to get bigger, but for comrade 
Grover the particular goal of a community 
struggle had to come above mere recruitment 
(and the struggle for socialism itself as well?). 

Comrade John Rees of the SWP did a lively 
- but poorly attended - opening on ‘Imperial¬ 
ism and globalisation’. His presentation 
blamed the present economic mess that much 
of the world languishes in entirely on imperi¬ 
alism and corporate greed. He put the respon¬ 
sibility for the creation of reactionary regimes 
throughout the world on imperialism, but laid 
no emphasis on their anti-working class na¬ 
ture, stressing instead their ‘anti-imperialist’ 
credentials - the clear implication being that 
though these regimes may have their faults, 
their anti-imperialism was both genuine and 
progressive. Deflected permanent revolution 
anyone? 

Meanwhile, in the other session the real 
politics of fundamentalist islam were being 
buried by a concern for the rights of muslims 
in Britain and a desire to excuse reactionary 
islamicism as an understandable response to 
western exploitation. Business as usual then. 
However, a question from the floor about the 
improvement in women’s rights since the fall 
of the Taliban posed a threat to the cosy con¬ 
sensus. An SWP member explained - correctly 
- that the Northern Alliance was a brutal and 
reactionary coalition that had no intention of 
defending the rights of women. But no word 
of criticism of the Taliban - though whether 
that is because the SWP comrade thinks they 
are now irrelevant or because they were anti¬ 
imperialist was left unanswered. 


A speaker from Workers Power raised the 
point that Afghan women’s organisations and 
the remnants of the “Stalinist” People’s Demo¬ 
cratic Party of Afghanistan opposed all the 
sides in the Bonn ‘peace’ talks as being fun¬ 
damentally anti-women. The WP comrade 
said we should be supporting secular move¬ 
ments. But, if that is the case, why did WP 
previously support the Taliban on the grounds 
that they were resisting imperialism? 

In a much better attended second session, 
Mike Marqusee spoke on the relationship 
between India and Pakistan and on the anti¬ 
war movement in the USA. This rather un¬ 
wieldy combination of topics was due to the 
non-appearance of Tariq Ali, who was meant 
to have spoken on ‘Afghanistan and after’. 

Comrade Marqusee drew attention to the 
very unstable relations between India and Pa¬ 
kistan over Kashmir and how the outcome of 
the war in Afghanistan had potentially swung 
American support away from the Pakistan 
military and towards the Hindu chauvinist B JP 
regime in India. Also the BJP has an active 
anti-muslim programme in a country which has 
the second largest muslim community in the 
world and is a nuclear power to boot. It used 
to be Pakistan that was portrayed as US im¬ 
perialism’s stooge - now India? 

Comrade Marqusee’s assessment of the US 
anti-war movement can best be described as 
downbeat-upbeat. Although the warmongers 
are virtually unassailable at the moment, if you 
compare the current anti-war movement now 
with Vietnam anti-war movement, then it has to 
be said that it got off to a much quicker start. 

During the debate, Jonathan Parley, a former 
Green Party candidate in the United States, 
pointed to the 90% approval rating for the war 
in the US. He blamed a lot of the hostility to¬ 
ward the anti-war movement on ignorance, 
and his remarks tended to pander to crude 
anti-Americanism. Unfortunately, narrow jibes 
about Americans and their unthinking patri¬ 
otism seemed to strike a chord with some in 
the room. But just imagine what the reaction 
would have been in Britain if a hijacked plane 
was deliberately flown into a London tower 
block containing thousands of people. And 
let us not forget the wave of jingoistic hyste¬ 
ria at the time of the Palklands War. Americans 
have no monopoly over chauvinism. 

Rather chillingly, comrade Marqusee pre¬ 
dicted that the hawks within the US adminis¬ 
tration will demand that the war must be 
extended to include Somalia, Iraq and other 
‘rogue’ states. Far from the present anti-war 
movement being in its final stage, we should 
be preparing for a long struggle in which 
American public opinion could over time 
swing to our side. 


Comrade Marqusee closed the session 
with a quotable epigram, citing the new Pen¬ 
tagon military doctrine of ‘ ‘full-spectrum domi¬ 
nance” and encouraging us all to meet it with 
“full-spectrum resistance”. 

The question of democracy was not di¬ 
rectly raised at the session. Nonetheless, just 
before the end, comrade Christoph of the In¬ 
ternational Bolshevik Tendency inadvertently 
raised the question by proposing that what 
we really needed to be doing was waging an 
anti-imperialist struggle. Does that mean that 
we should support all anti-US struggles, no 
matter how reactionary its leadership or pro¬ 
gramme? At this point, an SWP supporter 
stated that we could not build an anti-war 
movement based on anti-imperialism, as ap¬ 
parently that would mean automatically ex¬ 
cluding non-socialists. 

The point is, rather ironically, that if your 
idea of ‘anti-imperialism’ (as it appears to be 
for WP, SWP, IBT, etc) means backing what¬ 
ever ultra-reactionary happens to be in con¬ 
flict with US imperialism, then, yes, you will 
alienate mass opinion - or indeed anybody 
who happens to be sane. But if that anti-im¬ 
perialism is based on a call to defend all secu¬ 
lar, democratic forces, the rights of women, 
minorities, etc, then you have a programme 
that can gain hegemony over a wide range of 
opinion - including the majority of workers in 
Britain and the US. 

During this session a muslim inteijected that 
the US had been pursuing an anti-islam policy 
for many years. This response could equally 
come from poor and working class Christians, 
jews, hindus, buddhists - or atheists for that 
matter. The danger of singling out muslims is 
that, of course, is separates them from the rest 
of humanity. Worst still, it could be used to 
back the core message of Osama bin Laden 
and his followers - that there is a Zionist- 
jewish-christian imperialist conspiracy 
against the muslim/Arab world. Politics of the 
madhouse. 

In reality, imperialism always endeavours to 
subvert and stifle all genuinely democratic 
movements throughout the world. Right 
through the day, we had been discussing im¬ 
perialism purely in terms of its economic and 
military strengths and weaknesses rather than 
in terms of its political programme. Socialism 
as the mass democratic movement of human 
liberation led by the working class, especially 
in the most capitalistically advanced countries, 
was not mentioned. 

Once again, we see how the left fails to un¬ 
derstand the absolute centrality of the fight 
for consistent and extreme democracy - with¬ 
out which socialism is impossible • 

Phil Kent and Mike Metelits 


Fighting fund 

Under the spell 


At least one third of annual retail trade is 
concentrated in the four-week period up 
to Christmas. Capitalism promotes the fam¬ 
ily, friendship and festivity for one reason 
alone - money. Judging by the slow re¬ 
sponse this month, our readers seem to 
have fallen under the commercial spell. 

But, whatever the time of year, this pa¬ 
per must meet its costs. Not because we 
are interested in making money for the sake 
of it, but because the left needs its weekly 
voice of sanity, tiuth and pro-partyism. 


Thankfully, after the slow start, there 
were signs of a slight improvement this 
week. Comrades LD (£25), YH (£25), KF 
(£20), AK (£10) and JP with £5 are to be 
commended, if only for (slightly) 
unfurrowing my brow. That leaves us with 
£163 towards our £450 monthly target • 
Robbie Rix 


Ask for a bankers order form, or send 
cheques, payable to Weekly Worker 
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Reclaiming Maclean 


S eeking a prophet of old to bolster 
its “independent socialist Scot¬ 
land” programme, the Scottish 
Socialist Party has adopted John Maclean 
- the outstanding opponent of World War 
land supporter of the 1917 Bolshevikrevo- 
lution. 

At the SSP’s annual school, Socialism 
2001, held over the weekend of Decem¬ 
ber 1-2, Maclean’s life and legacy was the 
major theme. On Friday there had been a 
march from Glasgow’s George Square to 
a rally in his honour. The main speaker 
being Tommy Sheridan. 

To coincide with this Maclean fest, 
Scottish Socialist Voice published a dou¬ 
ble page article by comrades David Sherry 
and Gerry Cairns (November 30). Unfor¬ 
tunately, this article, in its studied diplo¬ 
macy, is notable not so much for what it 
says as for what it does not. 

In offering a corrective to the SSP’s dei¬ 
fication of Maclean, there is no intention 
to detract from his heroic stand against im¬ 
perialist war nor his revolutionary commit¬ 
ment. It is, however, the contention of this 
author that myth-making has no place in 
Marxism, which above all needs the truth. 
(I have drawn heavily on comrade Bob 
Pitt’s 1995 pamphlet John Maclean and 
the CPGB). 

In 1902, Maclean, a primary school 
teacher, joined the Social Democratic Fed¬ 
eration - Britain’s first avowedly Marxist 
organisation. He spent the rest of his adult 
life fighting for revolution. He did not re¬ 
strict his teaching just to schoolchildren: 
he ran evening classes in Marxism, espe¬ 
cially Marxist economics. These classes 
helped produce a generation of activists 
who - alongside Maclean himself - were 
instrumental in the famous revolts on ‘Red 
Clydeside’ - both during and after World 
War I. 

When the expanded British Socialist 
Party was formed from the merger of the 
SDF with some weaker socialist group¬ 
ings, Maclean was full of enthusiasm. 
Writing in the BSP's paper, Justice, he 
commented: “I believe I express the senti¬ 
ments of all north of Berwick and many of 
our dominant race south thereof when I 
say that we are proud of the latest ‘com¬ 
bine’ , the combine of socialist forces” ( The 
foundation of the British Socialist Paiiy 
Marxists Internet Archive). 

The BSP was in many ways a typical - 
if very small - representative of the Sec¬ 
ond International. Upon the outbreak of 
war, clear divisions emerged - just like in 
the International as a whole. Some lead¬ 
ing figures, like FIM Hyndman, took an 
overtly pro-war position; others were 
equivocal. Others still, Maclean included, 
adopted an internationalist, anti-war po¬ 
sition right from the start. The revolution¬ 
ary wing slowly gained strength - not least 
through the unofficial BSP paper. The Call 
- and ousted the social chauvinist 
Hyndman leadership in 1916. Maclean 
was recognised as one of The Call's most 
able orators and writers. His opposition 
to the war and fight for internationalism 
was recognised by the Bolsheviks. Even 
in their Swiss exile Lenin and Zinoviev 
knew of Maclean. After the October Revo¬ 
lution they elected him honorary presi¬ 
dent of the All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets, and in January 1918 Maclean was 
also appointed the Soviet Republic’s con¬ 
sul in Glasgow. 

Comrades Sherry and Cairns garble this 
episode in Maclean's life: “Always air in¬ 
ternationalist, he was relatively unknown 
outside the small milieu of the Scottish left. 
But his opposition to the First World War 
led him to break with the leaders of his 
party and he quickly became an revolu¬ 
tionary socialist of international renown” 
(XSVNovember 30). 

This is the last time that the BSP appears 
in theft narrative. Conveniently it creates 
the impression that Maclean left the BSP 


and that he was simply an isolated - albeit 
heroic - figure. In fact, Maclean remained 
a leading member until 1920, when the 
BSP was the largest group amongst those 
that fused to form the CPGB. It was the 
CPGB that Maclean refused to join. But 
the dictates of nationalism prevent com¬ 
rades Sherry and Caims from seriously ex¬ 
amining this stubborn fact - if they did, 
they would be forced to discuss Ma¬ 
clean’s real reasons for going it alone. 

Maclean’s commitment to the British 
Socialist Party creates an obvious prob¬ 
lem for left nationalists, many of whom 
quite openly use the term ‘Brit left’ as a 
grievous insult. Maclean was a tireless 
worker for an all-Britain organisation and 
was totally committed to the unity of the 
working class in Britain. Later claims that 
he refused to join the CPGB out of some 
tartan objection to the very idea of an all- 
Britain organisation is pure invention. 

His courageous stand against the war 
inevitably brought him into conflict with 
the state. He was jailed in 1915,1916 and 
1918. During his trial in 1918 he famously 
turned the tables on his accusers, deliver¬ 
ing a powerful indictment against a capi¬ 
talist system that he declared to be the 
“most infamous, bloody and evil system 
that mankind has ever witnessed” (Marx¬ 
ists Internet Archive). 

However, cmel treatment in prison took 
its toll. At his trial in 1918, Maclean claimed 
that his food was being drugged. He an¬ 
nounced his intention to refuse “govern¬ 
ment food" and went on hunger strike. 
There can be no doubt that a prisoner’s 
diet was dreadful, but, as comrade Pitt 
points out, “No historian, even among 
Maclean’s most vigorous defenders, has 
attempted to argue seriously that his 
charge of chugging was actually true” (R 
Pitt John Maclean and the CPGB p5). 

His incarceration did not last long. 
Though he had been sentenced to five 
years imprisonment, the campaign to re¬ 
lease him rallied substantial support from 
a labour movement outraged by his treat¬ 
ment. It was successful in getting 
Maclean released on December 3 1918: 
“He was greeted by a crowd of thou¬ 
sands, who unhitched the horses from his 
carriage, defiantly waving a huge red ban¬ 
ner. This remains one of the most power¬ 
ful and heroic images from the history of 
class struggle in Britain” (ibid p6). 

During his imprisonment, Maclean had 
been selected as the Labour candidate for 
the Gorbals seat that was to be contested 
as part of the 1918 general election. 
Though he was unwell and William Gal- 
lacher deputised for him for most of the 
campaign, he still managed to deliver 
some speeches, in which he referred once 
again to the food-doping story. Gallacher 
recalls that Maclean’s speech at an eve- 
of-poll rally was “lull of good socialist elec¬ 
tioneering”, but was regrettably “marred 
by the sickness that had become firmly 
embedded in his mind: he kept on intro¬ 
ducing the subject of how they had doped 
his food in prison and how he had got the 
better of them despite their dirty work” 
(ibid p6). Conspiracy theories had started 
to plague Maclean’s mind. When his mar¬ 
riage broke down in 1919, he even claimed 
that the government was somehow di¬ 
rectly responsible. 

Comrades Sherry and Caims do not 
mention the debates around Maclean’s 
mental state during his later years - not 
even to dismiss them. As ‘Socialism 2001 ’ 
evidenced, it would appear that comrade 
Caims believes that every word uttered 
by Maclean must be the gospel truth. So 
he argued at Socialism 2001 that Maclean 
was right to abandon the CPGB, because 
not only Gallacher, but other leading fig¬ 
ures in the CPGB were “state agents" (see 
Weekly Worker December 6). Clear non¬ 
sense. Yet, unfortunately, that is what 
Maclean was repeatedly declaring in 1920. 


It is the last period of his life that pro¬ 
vides the most fertile grounds for the na¬ 
tionalists’ portrayal of Maclean as one of 
their own. However, questions about Ma¬ 
clean’s mental state in this period have 
obvious ramifications and are therefore 
best ignored. Thus comrades Sherry and 
Caims present the following explanation 
for Maclean’s refusal to join the CPGB: 
“[Maclean] had major political differ¬ 
ences with some of those who presided 
over its formation” (my emphasis). A 
weasel formulation. “Some” who formed 
the CPGB is substituted for the CPGB as 
a whole - remember the CPGB was the 
British section of the Communist Interna¬ 
tional led by Lenin, Trotsky, etc. That is 
what Maclean was refusing to join. Why? 
Left nationalists allege differences over the 
national question - conveniently forget¬ 
ting that its emergence as a factor did not 
occur at all until after Maclean turned his 
back on the CPGB. 

Maclean’s politics were in their origins 
deeply marred by sectarian miUenarianism. 
An example being his dispute with the BSP 
over the Hands off Russia campaign, 
which between 1919 and 1920 saw the BSP 
taking part in agitation to defend the So¬ 
viet Republic from imperialist-sponsored 
attack. Maclean argued at first that the de¬ 
mand for industrial action was far too timid. 
Instead he called for the “revolution in Brit¬ 
ain no later than this yeari’ (Pitt, p9). 

But Maclean was increasingly preoc¬ 
cupied with conspiracy theories. Initially 
they focused on one Lieutenant-Colonel 
L’Estrange Malone MP. Having spoken 
with him at a meeting of the Hands off 
Russia campaign in Glasgow, Maclean af¬ 
terwards denounced him as a government 
agent, “soothing the socialists whilst the 
government was preparing a spring offen¬ 
sive against Russia” (ibid plO). Malone’s 
past allowed Maclean to construct a tor¬ 
tured case. Malone had been a Coalition 
Liberal and a member of the virulently anti¬ 
communist Reconstruction Society prior 
to a visit to Russia in September 1919, af¬ 
ter which he moved dramatically to the left 
and eventually joined the CPGB in 1920 
as a founding member - and first MP. 

Sudden conversions are not unknown 
phenomena. They certainly do not con¬ 
stitute grounds upon which to base such 
a serious accusation as being a govern¬ 
ment spy. Unsurprisingly Maclean never 
produced a single shred of evidence to 
prove his allegations against Malone, 
apart from repeated references to his anti¬ 
communist past. His accusations did not 
gain any credence within the CPGB or 
Comintern. 

Other denunciations quickly followed. 
Theodore Rothstein, a prominent figure 
in the BSP, was similarly regarded as be¬ 
ing in the pay of the state. Rothstein was 
in fact held in the highest esteem by the 
Bolsheviks and was in receipt of funds 
from Russia, which helped to launch the 
CPGB. Maclean said the money was com¬ 
ing from the British government! Again 
Maclean produced no evidence. 

At the BSP’s conference of 1919, Mac- 
lean took the opportunity to repeat his 
slanderous allegations against Rothstein 
and others. After his outburst, Maclean 
was discretely dropped from speakers’ 
platforms of the Hands off Russia cam¬ 
paign - though he later claimed that he was 
“secretly expelled”, which was evidently 
untrue. He managed to get delegated from 
the BSP’s Tradestone branch to the Com¬ 
munist Unity Convention in July-August 
1920. His credentials were not accepted 
on a ‘technicality’ - the conference organ¬ 
isers clearly did not want a repeat of his 
sad 1919 conference performance. 

It is only from this point onwards that 
Maclean begins to advocate the forma¬ 
tion of a distinct and separate Scottish 
Communist Party. There can be no doubt 
that this position was influenced largely 


by his paranoia-fuelled hostility to the 
CPGB leadership. Lor example, he wrote: 
‘To ask me to work with Malone for revo¬ 
lution is a joke ... To allow Malone to lead 
a revolutionary party is high treason to 
communism ... If England is to be led by 
Malone, then let us Marxians in Scotland 
forge ahead on entirely independent 
lines” (‘A Scottish communist party’, 
Marxists Internet Archive). 

Maclean and the tiny group of follow¬ 
ers he gathered around him (the ‘tramps’ 
trust’) fomied an alliance with The Worker, 
which was the publication of the Scottish 
Workers Committee. It was in The Worker 
that the call for a Scottish Communist Party 
first appeared. Alec Geddes authored the 
proposal. He had been a delegate to the 
Communist Unity Convention but had 
voted against the CPGB affiliating to the 
Labour Party. Geddes proposed that the 
Scottish Communist Party should be 
formed on the basis of rejecting affiliation 
to Labour, not on the basis of promoting 
Scottish nationalism. Or so he said. 

Meanwhile Maclean was adopting an 
ultra-left pose. He refused to participate 
in a national Council of Action fomied by 
the Labour Party and the trade unions to 
respond to the threat of war on Russia. 
He counterposed it to an imaginary ‘Com¬ 
munist Council of Action’ which would 
“assume the real power when the proper 
moment arrived” (Pitt, pl6). 

Maclean’s ‘tramps’ trust’ and the Scot¬ 
tish Workers Committee jointly issued a 
call for revolutionaries in Scotland to at¬ 
tend a preliminary conference for the for¬ 
mation of a Scottish Communist Party. 
Though this party was actually formed, it 
was almost instantly renamed the Com¬ 
munist Labour Party. Willie Gallacher con¬ 
vinced the founding conference that it 
should in fact be a provisional body in 
order to establish unity between the revo¬ 
lutionary forces in Scotland and those 
south of the border. There was no sepa¬ 
ratist upsurge - only the difficulties asso¬ 
ciated with leaving behind sectarian 
shibboleths and embracing the bigger 
cause of communist unity, not merely 
across Britain but globally. 

The newly fonned Communist Labour 
Party earned nothing but Maclean’s scorn 
- it was now merely a bridgehead into the 
despised CPGB. He walked away, making 
another attempt to found a Scottish Com¬ 
munist Party. He called a conference for 
December 1920. Here, Maclean and Gal¬ 
lacher clashed, not for the first time, with 
Maclean denouncing Gallacher as “no 
better than a government agent” (ibi dpl9). 

Again the attempt to form a Scottish 
party did not succeed. Significantly, how¬ 
ever, at the end of the conference Mac- 
lean appealed to those present to join the 
Socialist Labour Party - an all-Britain 
grouping that did not by any means ac¬ 
cept Maclean’s plan for a separate Scot¬ 
tish organisation. Here we have the 
clearest possible indication that the na¬ 
tional question was not the determining 
factor in Maclean’s decision to stay out¬ 
side the CPGB - indeed it appears to be no 
more than a cover. 

There is no evidence that Maclean had 
ever promulgated the idea that Scottish 
separation or independence would ad¬ 
vance the British revolution prior to 1920. 
When asked by the Scottish nationalist, 
Erskine of Main, in January 1918 to sign 
an appeal to the US president, Woodrow 
Wilson, for Scottish home rule, he point¬ 
edly refused. If his views on the national 
question did not prevent him from work¬ 
ing with the SLP, then how could they 
have prevented him from joining the 
CPGB, as comrades Caims and Sherry 
seem to imply? 

Maclean did. however, develop an in¬ 
coherent nationalism in his last years. In 
an echo of present-day left nationalists, 
he did not make any attempt to argue that 


Scotland was an oppressed nation. Rather 
that the break-up of Britain would some¬ 
how weaken the mling class and hence 
its empire, thus triggering revolutionism. 
In a very clumsy attempt at a polemical 
sleight of hand, comrades Sherry and 
Caims try to confer the blessings of the 
Comintern on this Macleanite strategy: 
“Like the leaders of the Communist Inter¬ 
national, he regarded British imperialism 
as the biggest obstacle to world revolu¬ 
tion” (YSU November 30). Needless to 
say, neither Lenin nor Trotsky advocated 
left nationalism. As a general principle, 
Comintern demanded that all sections be 
organised on a state basis, not according 
to nationality - ie, one state, one party. That 
was the principle. 

Left nationalists claim another - their 
own special reason - why Maclean would 
not join the CPGB. It was a tool of Russia. 
This is of course a nationalist mindset. Lor 
communists the working class and its 
struggle is international - the revolution 
begins against a state but is completed 
globally. However, Maclean never op¬ 
posed Russian ‘interference’ on principle: 
he thought that Moscow was interven¬ 
ing in favour of the CPGB on the basis of 
misleading information from spies, turn¬ 
coats and traitors. 

It was in this belief that he wrote his 
‘Open letter to Lenin’ in 1921, warning of 
the unreliability of named individuals, in¬ 
cluding Malone and Gallacher. It ends, 
characteristically, with the advice to Lenin 
to “examine more critically than ever the 
fairy tales that are likely to be poured into 
your ears by conscious and unconscious 
tools of Lloyd George and the propertied 
classes of Britain” (Pitt, p40). Maclean was 
actually arguing that the Bolshevik ‘fran¬ 
chise’ to fonn a Communist Party in Brit¬ 
ain should be awarded to himself. 

After suffering two more periods of 
imprisonment in 1921, from which he was 
not released until October 1922, Maclean 
formed the Scottish Workers Republican 
Party. The sectarianism that Maclean in¬ 
dulged in beforehand now became a rag¬ 
ing disease and quickly consumed the 
new group. Its electoral interventions were 
an embarrassment for the CPGB, which 
rightly condemned their “divisive" nature. 

At the time, the CPGB’s attitude was to 
support the Labour Party “like the rope 
supports a hanged man”, to help it into 
power, where it would expose itself in the 
eyes of the working class. By contrast, the 
SWRP issued a blanket leftist denuncia¬ 
tion of the Labour Party and stood against 
it ‘on principle'. 

Comrades Sherry and Caims content 
themselves with the rather asinine com¬ 
ment that “as an isolated individual in a 
tiny organisation, [Maclean] was unable 
to influence events” (SSV November 30). 
For them, there is seemingly no link be¬ 
tween his organisational weakness and 
his self-imposed isolation. 

Maclean died in November 1923. He can 
be remembered in one of two ways. Left 
nationalists celebrate the Maclean who 
denounced the CPGB as a tool of the Brit¬ 
ish government and eventually adopted 
the call for the break-up of Britain. Ma¬ 
clean’s history since 1902 of militant inter¬ 
nationalism and hostility to nationalism is 
ignored or downplayed. We on the other 
hand would highlight the successful fight 
Maclean participated in against the jingo¬ 
ism of the official BSP, his speeches de¬ 
nouncing the imperialist war and his 
inspiring solidarity with the Bolsheviks. 

Maclean’s subsequent disorientation 
and premature death must be squarely 
blamed on the British government. It im¬ 
prisoned Maclean and badly damaged 
him physically and mentally. The sad re¬ 
sults of that maltreatment should not be 
forgotten, but they should certainly not 
be emulated • 

James Mallory 




Heroic struggle 


In August 1921 the CPGB 
stood Bob Stewart as the 
CPGB candidate in a by- 
election in Caerphilly, south 
Wales. Caerphilly was 
dominated by the coal¬ 
mining industry, and just a 
few months earlier the 
miners had fought a bitter 
struggle against the 
government and mine- 
owners. This was the newly 
formed party’s first test at 
the ballot box. It had been 
preceded by dramatic 
events. 

On April 11921 over one 
million workers in the 
mining industry were 
locked out when they 
refused to accept pay cuts 
of up to 50%. The 
government declared a 
state of emergency and 
brought in the troops. The 
miners looked to their 
partners in the Triple 
Alliance - the transport and 
railway workers - for 
support Solidarity strike 
action was planned to start 
on Friday April 15, but was 
called off by the left 
reformist union leaders. 

Eighty Communist Party 
members were imprisoned 
duringthis dispute, 
indicating the enormous 
support given to the miners 
by the party. 

The following address, to 
the workers of Caerphilly, 
urged the miners to break 
with the class traitors of the 
Labour Party and return a 
genuine workers’ 
representative to the House 
of Commons 


Y our heroically maintained strug¬ 
gle against the coal bosses 
backed by the government has 
barely ended before you are called upon 
to declare your will at the ballot box. What 
should be your will? 

That struggle has left you in a de¬ 
plorable situation. Bad as were the con¬ 
ditions upon which the coal lockout was 
terminated, they have been rendered still 
more vile by the manner in which the 
masters have used, and are using, the ad¬ 
vantage they have gained. Being, as they 
are, determined upon reducing wages by 
progressive instalments until they have 
reached the great end they have set be¬ 
fore themselves - the destruction of the 
minimum wage - they are using unem¬ 
ployment systematically as a weapon to 
break into pieces the solidarity which 
three months of stress and strain have 
failed to destroy. 

The coal bosses are deliberately vic¬ 
timising the bravest and boldest spirits 
and the most intelligent and sturdy dis¬ 
tricts, in the hope that thus they will suc¬ 
ceed in weeding out from the ranks of the 
workers in South Wales all but the faint¬ 
hearted and weak-kneed. They, and with 
them the rest of the British boss class, 
are resolved upon pushing their advan¬ 
tage until they have secured victory all 
along the line. 

They have shown that they will rest 
content with nothing short of the un¬ 
challenged dictatorship of their plutoc¬ 
racy. Our experience has shown that the 
courts of law, the machinery of the state, 
and the public powers of coercion are all, 
with parliament, used as agencies for lay¬ 
ing you, and with you the rest of the Brit¬ 
ish working class, prostrate beneath the 
iron heel of a triumphant capitalist tyr¬ 
anny. If all else fails them, they can still 
fall back upon their ‘Black and Tans’. 

What in face of this appalling situation 
does the Labour Party offer you? It ought 
to be, if its name is to be anything but a 
delusion and a sham, the party that seeks 
to rouse and rally the working class for a 
life and death stmggle to maintain their 
standard of life in the teeth of boss class 
encroachment and to urge and lead them 
onward until they, the workers, are mas¬ 
ters and controllers of their means of liv¬ 
ing. Its leaders do no such thing; nor will 
they do it. 

They do not believe you are capable 
of taking over successfully the control 
of your lives, the management of pro¬ 
duction, the direction of industry, and the 
coordination of society. They funked on 
Black Friday because they had no faith 
in your ability to rise to an emergency. 
They showed the white feather then - 
they are not fit to be trusted with the red 
flag now. They cannot or will not carry a 
strike or fight a lockout to its logical con¬ 
clusion - how then can they deal with 
such a concerted assault as faces you 
now? 

The Labour Party, as it stands, is what 
its leaders make it, and they will neither 
lead you into battle nor allow you to lead 
them. The leaders who brought about 
the Triple Alliance disaster in spite of 
the splendid solidarity of the rank and 
file; the leaders who beat back the min¬ 
ers after a three months’ death grapple, 
and do so in contempt of the magnifi¬ 
cent defiance embodied in your ballot 
vote; the leaders who in industry after 
industry accepted reductions and de¬ 
feat in advance and with a mere pretence 
of consulting the rank and file - these 


The unfolding series of ‘Our history’ articles 
are available on the CPGB website: 
http://www.cpgb.org.uk/ourhistory 
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and not the rank and file constitute the 
Labour Party as it stands. The best of 
men, if he were elected under their aus¬ 
pices, would be paralysed by their vac¬ 
illation or crippled in the cogs of their 
controlling machine. 

The clearest proof we can give of the 
need for a new spirit and outlook is found 
in the case of the miners. A fighting pro¬ 
gramme aimed (at any rate by the rank 
and file) at securing both their standard 
of life and a measure of control over the 
conditions of then' toil was scrapped in a 
manner that cannot be characterised in 
words for an infamous agreement which 
ties the miner hand and foot and leaves 
him thus at the coal bosses’ mercy for a 
twelvemonth ... 

Those who cannot or will not see this 
are not the man to use the floor of the 
House of Commons as an arena wherein 
to meet the boss class face to face with a 
courage as defiant as their rapacity is 
determined. 

Remember the Labour Party already in- 
cludes (to the sorrow of the working 
class) men - Thomas, Clynes, Brownlie, 
Hodge, Bowerman and others - who 
have made themselves conspicuous by 
their diligent propagation of the doctrine 
of ‘increased production’; for which con¬ 
duct they give the slavish excuse that 
thus the worker may gain an increase of 
crumbs fallen from the loaded tables of 
the gorged boss class. 

We call upon you to scorn these slave 
doctrines. We call upon you who are un¬ 
employed to demand a man’s life, and to 
allow no one to insult you with the offer 
of a puppy’s portion. We call upon you 
who are employed today to realise your 
connnunity of interest with the unem¬ 
ployed and to strive side by side with 
them less the boss use their misery and 
your apathy as the hammer and anvil on 
which to weld chains of slavery for you 
all. 

The Communist Party enters this fight 
to force to the front the whole question 
of the working class and its place in the 
British state and society. What is the 
working class today? Nothing! What 
does the Labour Party want it to be? 
Something! but not ‘too much’. What 
ought it to be? Everything. 

The Communist Party fights on the 
slogan, ‘All power to the workers’. 

The Communist Party demands for the 
miners (in common with the rest of the 
working class) an assured standard of life, 
and (in cooperation with the organised 
working class) a control over their means 
of living and the conditions of their toil. 

The Communist Party demands for the 
unemployed work or maintenance at full 
hade union rates. 

The Communist Party demands as a 
solution to all international complications 
the solidarity of the workers in all lands 
against the international class that 
thrives on their subjection and rejoices 
in consequence of their misery. 


The Communist Party demands for Ire¬ 
land independence as a means to enable 
the Irish worker to realise James Connol¬ 
ly’s dream of an Irish workers’ republic. 

The Communist Party has faith in the 
working class and in its ability to work 
out its own destiny once it has been 
roused to the pitch of making the at¬ 
tempt. 

The Communist Party therefore urges 
the workers to perfect their or¬ 
ganisation, national and local, with the 
determination to make easy the attain¬ 
ment of workers’ control over alike pro¬ 
duction and distribution; and in such a 
fashion and spirit as will enable them to 
defend themselves from any pro-slav¬ 
ery rebellion of the master class, its al¬ 
lies or its dupes. The Communist Party 
urges every individual worker, man or 
woman, to cast his or her vote for the 
Communist candidate as an open dec¬ 
laration of a will to work in solidarity with 
their fellows until the victory of tine work¬ 
ers has been won. 

The standard bearer of the Communist 
Party is a worker - Robert Stewart. He has 
been dignified at the hands of agencies 
of boss class rule by a term of imprison¬ 
ment for his courageous battling on the 
side of the workers. 

The Communist Party has decided 
that as a South Wales mining area was 
the scene alike of his offence and his in¬ 
carceration, a South Wales mining area 
is entitled to the honour of sending him 
straight from gaol to the House of Com¬ 
mons as the only logical answer a self 
rerespecting working class can give 
when asked to express their will. 

Workers'. Vote for Stewart and demon¬ 
strate your confidence in your class, your 
defiance to the boss, and your detenni- 
nation to achieve all power for the 
workers • 

The Communist 
August 13 1921 


What we 
fight for 

• Our central aim is to reforge the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. 
Without this Party the working class 
is nothing; with it, it is everything. 

• The Communist Party serves the 
interests of the working class. We 
fight all forms of opportunism and 
revisionism in the workers’ move¬ 
ment because they endanger those 
interests. We insist on open ideo¬ 
logical struggle in order to fight out 
the correct way forward for our 
class. 

• Marxism-Leninism is powerful be¬ 
cause it is true. Communists relate 
theory to practice. We are material¬ 
ists; we hold that ideas are deter¬ 
mined by social reality and not the 
other way round. 

• We believe in the highest level of 
unity among workers. We fight for 
the unity of the working class of all 
countries and subordinate the 
stmggle in Britain to the world revo¬ 
lution itself. The liberation of human¬ 
ity can only be achieved through 
world communism. 

• The working class in Britain needs 
to strike as a fist. This means all com¬ 
munists should be organised into a 
single Party. We oppose all forms of 
separatism, which weakens our 
class. 

• Socialism can never come through 
parliament. The capitalist class will 
never peacefully allow their system 
to be abolished. Socialism will only 
succeed through working class 
revolution and the replacement of the 
dictatorship of the capitalists with 
the dictatorship of the working 
class. Socialism lays the basis for the 
conscious planning of human af¬ 
fairs: ie, communism. 

• We support the right of nations to 
self-determination, hi Britain today 
this means the stmggle for Irish free¬ 
dom should be given full support by 
the British working class. 

• Communists are champions of the 
oppressed. We fight for the libera¬ 
tion of women, the ending of racism, 
bigotry and all other fomis of chau¬ 
vinism. Oppression is a direct result 
of class society and will only finally 
be eradicated by the ending of class 
society. 

• War and peace, pollution and the 
environment are class questions. No 
solution to the world’s problems can 
be found within capitalism. Its cease¬ 
less drive for profit puts the world 
at risk. The future of humanity de¬ 
pends on the triumph of commu¬ 
nism. 

• We urge all who accept these prin¬ 
ciples to join us. A Communist Party 
Supporter reads and fights to build 
the circulation of the Party’s pub¬ 
lications; contributes regularly to 
the Party’s funds and encourages 
others to do the same; where possi¬ 
ble, builds and participates in the 
work of a Communist Party Support¬ 
ers Group. 
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Horror upon horror 


T he Hamas suicide bombings that 
rocked Jerusalem and Haifa at the 
beginning of December, killing 26 
Israelis, mainly civilian jewish youth, 
marked a considerable escalation of the 
‘second intifada’. 

These bloodthirsty attacks were them¬ 
selves a response to the Israel’s assassi¬ 
nation of Hamas’s West Bank military 
commander, Mahmoud Abu Hanoud: 
just the latest example of its policy of 
assassinating leading Palestinians, 
whether fundamentalist or secular. The 
claims by the anti-Arab racist butcher, 
Ariel Sharon, that his hard-line stance 
against Palestinian ‘terrorism’ would re¬ 
sult in increased ‘security’ for Israeli jews, 
has been revealed to be spurious and 
just another murderous dead end. In re¬ 
ality, the escalation of hostilities between 
Arab and jew that Sharon both represents 
and provokes threatens both peoples 
with many more years of such carnage. 

With its ‘anti-terrorist’ war in Afghani¬ 
stan going better than it originally ex¬ 
pected, the Bush administration is feeling 
less pressure to engage in coalition¬ 
building than it was a few months ago. 
Since it is no longer quite so concerned 
to mollify Arab opinion, the expressions 
of disapproval for Israeli ‘excesses’ that 
were pushed to the fore a few weeks ago 
have been replaced by expressions of 
solidarity with Sharon’s equation of the 
Hamas attacks with the atrocities of Sep¬ 
tember 11 in the US. Thus the bombard¬ 
ment of Palestinian cities, the tank 
invasions of Palestinian territory, and the 
whole litany of Israeli terror, are now 
given guarded but open US support as 
part of the ‘war against terrorism’. Wash¬ 
ington expresses ‘understanding’ of the 
Sharon government’s designation of 
Yasser Arafat’s Palestinian Authority as 
a ‘terrorist-supporting entity’, a designa¬ 
tion which led to a walkout of Labour 
members of the Israeli cabinet from the 
meeting at which it was voted on. 

US policy in the Middle East is strate¬ 
gically based on its alliance with Israel 
as a ‘guard dog’ for its interests in the 
region, whose potential for instability is 
enormous. But in its detail, it contains a 
large measure of pragmatism, and can be 
varied according to prevailing forces. In 
fact, it appears as though the United 
States has been compelled to modify its 
stance again in the face of an Israeli gov¬ 
ernment which draws on and encourages 
popular support for militarism based on 
chronic insecurity, has been absolutely 
intransigent in the face of American de¬ 
mands for ‘moderation’ and has basically 
told Bush and his envoy, former marine 
corps general Anthony Zinni, to get 
stuffed, along with US efforts to restart 
the peace process. 

The climate of anti-Arab xenophobia 
in Israel is such that the Labour Zionists 
fear breaking from Sharon’s coalition, 
which they originally joined after the 
destabilisation of the Barak government 
by Sharon and the Zionist right in order 
to try to exercise a ‘moderating’ influence. 
With Sharon’s aim of destabilising the 
Palestinian Authority (in part a creation 
of the Labour Zionists) and causing the 
overthrow of Arafat (openly declared in 



Yasser Arafat: losing ground 


conversation with Turkey’s president 
E^evit), that tactic has palpably failed. Yet 
Peres and co fear severe electoral defeat 
if they break from the Sharon coalition in 
the current climate, and are agonising 
over what to do next. 

The Labour Zionists, of course, are not 
motivated by altruism or any intrinsic 
sympathy for Palestinian national rights. 
Rather, they are motivated by a more far¬ 
sighted vision of the real interests of the 
Israeli bourgeoisie. They fear most of all 
that Sharon’s bankrupt policy of repres¬ 
sion and escalation, followed by massive 
retaliation, can only lead Israel to another 
Lebanon-style disaster, albeit this time 
closer to home, and thereby ultimately 
endanger Israel’s security still further in 
the long term. As many an embarrassed 
‘friend of Israel’ has recently asked, ‘Does 
Sharon want to find himself forced to 
negotiate with Islamic Jihad?’ 

Far right elements of the Sharon coali¬ 
tion may be daring enough to advocate 
the ‘removal’ (ethnic cleansing) of Arabs 
from the occupied territories, but in real¬ 
ity, such a policy would embroil Israel in 
an unending bloody war with the sur¬ 
rounding Arab peoples, a war that could 
tear apart the social stability and cohe¬ 
sion of the Zionist state. And of course, 
the overthrow of the Palestinian Author¬ 
ity and a return to the situation of total 
occupation that existed prior to the Oslo 
accords would entail similar dangers - 
Israel would inevitably find itself em¬ 
broiled in a situation not unlike the US 
quagmire in Vietnam. 

Thus, despite the current belligerence 
of the Sharon regime, and its determina¬ 
tion to press its claims even to the point 
of sticking two fingers up at Uncle Sam, 
the rational interests of Israeli capitalism, 
and indeed of its US imperialist ally and 
patron, dictate that at some point a return 
to negotiations with the Palestinians will 
be necessary to extricate itself from yet 
another bloody mess. 

Our unconditional backing for the lib¬ 
eration of the Palestinians from national 
oppression does not mean that we have 
in any way to support or take responsi¬ 
bility for the bloodthirsty attacks of 


Hamas or Islamic Jihad. We well under¬ 
stand the deadly dire circumstances of 
terror, helplessness and despair that is 
fuelling their growth, but nevertheless 
true partisans of the Palestinian people 
have to condemn their bloody actions, 
which only further reinforce the hold of 
extreme reaction over the jewish popula¬ 
tion. 

The mass support for these reaction¬ 
ary forces is a product of despair, and the 
secular bourgeois Palestinian national¬ 
ist forces, personified by Arafat himself, 
can do nothing to bring about any im¬ 
provement in the conditions that spawn 
it. Thus the families of young Palestin¬ 
ian men see it not as a source of mourn¬ 
ing, but of pride, that their sons strap a 
powerful explosive charge to themselves 
and go and kill a number of the Israeli 
population who they see living a rela¬ 
tively comfortable life while Palestinians 
suffer. 

They suffer, above all, from the theft 
of their land, robbery which of course the 
Israeli settlers in the occupied territories 
continued right through the peace proc¬ 
ess, even under Israeli Labour govern¬ 
ments that were either powerless or 


unwilling to stop them. Indeed, the fee¬ 
ble attempts by Arafat to go against the 
tide of outraged Palestinian opinion and 
rein back the fundamentalists and sui¬ 
cide bombers, in the context of Israeli ter¬ 
rorism, intransigence and continued land 
theft, only undermine further the secular 
nationalist forces. 

It is the bankruptcy of these forces 
that has led to where we are now. While 
the current situation would be extremely 
difficult for any leadership of the Pales¬ 
tinians to cope with, it has to be said that 
the whole strategy of the mainstream 
bourgeois nationalists, relying on the 
various corrupt and dictatorial Arab re¬ 
gimes as supposed ‘friends of the Pales¬ 
tinians’, has led them to be tainted with 
exactly the same odium and stench of 
failure that issues from these so-called 
allies. In the end, even the much-vaunted 
‘Arab revolution’ from the 1950s to the 
1970s, that represented the high point of 
the radical-secular regimes from Nasser 
to Assad, did not significantly change 
the fives of the masses of the region, who 
were still condemned to poverty and 
deprivation under in reality corrupt and 
brutal capitalist dictatorships. In fact, part 
of the ‘radicalism’ of this trend was itself 
the glorification of allegedly enlightened 
despotisms, which were anything but 
benevolent for the masses. 

Naturally, as the demagogic radicals 
ran out of political steam, they tended to 
evolve into more conventional, openly 
reactionary (and sometimes openly pro¬ 
western) dictatorships of the Sadat/ 
Mubarak type. In the last decade, the 
Oslo process has drawn Arafat and his 
collaborators in this direction also. Thus 
far, the inability of any force based on the 
oppressed Arab masses to come up with 
a politics based on real liberation, which 
has as a vital component some kind of 
programmatic thrust towards mass de¬ 
mocracy and socialism, has opened the 
door to the malign influence of funda¬ 
mentalism. 

The formal recognition by leaders of 
the Palestine Liberation Organisation of 
Israel’s right to exist, and the call for a 
separate Palestinian state in the occu¬ 
pied territories, are not part of a strat¬ 


egy aimed at using democracy as a 
weapon of struggle against the Israeli 
mling class, but rather passive attempts 
to enlist the help of the imperialists in 
making Arafat into a weaker Palestinian 
parody of Sadat or King Hussein. Even 
the most ‘radical’, ostensibly socialist, 
of the nationalist groupings - the likes 
of the Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine - have in reality acted as 
handmaidens of reactionary, anti-demo- 
cratic dictatorships such as those of the 
Assad dynasty in Syria. In doing so, 
they have robbed the Palestinian strug¬ 
gle, the genuine struggle of an op¬ 
pressed people, of a key weapon which 
could be used against the Israeli ruling 
class - the weapon of democracy. Thus 
they have played into the hands of Zi¬ 
onist reaction. 

A genuinely revolutionary socialist 
solution to the complex, fraught national 
conflicts of the Middle East requires an 
offensive struggle for the democratic 
rights of all the peoples of the region. 
Obviously, this must include the Israeli 
jews who have no right to oppress the 
Palestinian Arab population, but who 
certainly have every right to live in the 
region and exercise the rights of a histori¬ 
cally constituted nation. There must be 
a political settlement between the Israe¬ 
lis and Arabs, based on a radical redistri¬ 
bution of territory, and the creation of two, 
equal states of Israel and Palestine, as a 
step toward a voluntary union of the 
peoples. The productive resources of 
Israel must be put to the use of the 
masses of the entire region, instead of 
being used as a militarist club wielded 
against the Arabs. It must become an 
engine to raise the living standards of the 
Arab peoples towards that of the ad¬ 
vanced capitalist world. 

Such a perspective can only be put for¬ 
ward by a revived communist movement 
- one that can appeal to the working 
masses of Israel in an internationalist 
manner, on the basis that only such a 
progressive transcendence of the current 
murderous hatreds can offer real peace 
and security to all the peoples of the 
region, Arab and jew alike • 

Ian Donovan 
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